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Mr. Polk’s manner in the chair is courteous, dignified, and atten- 
tive, and his entire impartiality in giving the floor has been fre- 
quently admitted by the Opposition side of the House. His know- 
ledge of parliamentary law, and of precedents attained by an unre- 
mitting attention since his first election, is so conspicuous that no dif- 
ficulty ever finds him at a loss, and has completely won for him the 
confidence and respect of the House, composed as it is of a large 
number of violent political opponents. In the narrative of his life, 
as given in the subsequent pages, the reader will have an opportunity 
of judging how justly this has been merited on general grounds. 

Mr. Polk, who is the oldest of ten children, was born in Meck- 
lenburg county, North Carolina, on the second of November, 1795, 
and is consequently in the forty-third of his age. His ancestors, 
whose original name, Pollock, has, by obvious transition, assumed 
its present form, emigrated, more than a century ago, from Ireland, 
@ country from which many of our most distinguished men are 
proud to derive their origin. They established themselves first in 
Maryland, where some of their descendants still sojourn. The 
branch of the family from which is sprung the subject of this me- 
moir, removed to the neighbourhood of Carlisle, in Pennsylvania, 
and thence, to the western frontier of North Carolina, some time 
before the commencement of the Revolutionary war. Its connection 
with that eventful struggle is one of rare distinction. On the twen- 
tieth of May, 1775, consequentiy more than a twelvemonth anterior 
to the declaration of the Fourth of July, the assembled inhabitants 
of Mecklenburg county, publicly absolved themselves from their al- 
legiance to the British crown, and issued a formal manifesto of inde- 
pendence, in terms of manly eloquence, which have become “ fa- 
miliar as household words” to the American people. Col. Thomas 
Polk, the prime mover in this act of noble daring, and one of the 
signers of this first Declaration of Independence, was the great 
uncle of the present Speaker, who is also connected with the 
Alexanders, Chairman and Secretary of the famous meeting, as well 
as with Dr. Ephraim Brevard, the author of the Declaration itself. * 
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* Tradition ascribes to Thomas Polk the principal agency in bringing about the 
Declaration. He appearsto have given the notice for the election of the Convention, 
and (being the colonel of the county) to have superintended the election in each of 
the militia districts. He had been for a long time engaged in the service of the 
province as a surveyor, and as a member of the Assembly ; and was thus intimately 
acquainted, not only in Mecklenburg, but in the counties generally. His education 
had been acquired, not within the classic walls of an English university, but among 
iis own native hills, and amidst the passions and feelings of his countrymen. Dr 
Ephraim Brevard (the author of the Declaration) and Wraightstill Avery, (the first 
attorney-general of North Carolina) were men of the highest classical attainments, 
and contributing their enlightened resources to the shrewd native enthusiasm of 
Thomas Polk, produced a Declaration, at that time unrivalled, not only for the neat- 
ness of its style, but for the moral sublimity of its conception.—Jones’s North Carolina. 
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Mr. Jefferson having, sincerely, no doubt, but upon merely nega- 
tive grounds, questioned the authenticity of this interesting piece 
of history, the Legislature of North Carolina, with a becoming 
pride of patriotism, caused the evidence establishing its validity to 
be collected in a complete shape, and deposited in the archives of 
the State. The people of Mecklenburg were, almost to a man, 
staunch Whigs, in the genuine, revolutionary, acceptation of the 
term, and have been up to the present day remarkable for their 
unwavering adherence to democratic principles. As an evidence 
of the sturdy independence which characterizes them, it is often 
pleasantly observed that, at the last war, they took up arms six 
months before, and did not lay them down until twelve months after, 
the government. In the contest for independence several of Mr. 
Polk’s relatives distinguished themselves, even to the peril of life. 
To be allied to such a people and lineage, is a fit subject for honor- 
able pride. Liberty does not frown upon the indulgence of a sen- 
timent so natural. She does not reject the heritage of honor, while 
refusing to add to it, social or political distinctions subversive of 
equal rights. The American people have always manifested an 
affectionate regard for those who bear the names of the heroes or 
martyrs of the revolution. They furnish not a proof of the alleged 
ingratitude of republics. 

The father of Mr. Polk was a farmer of unassuming pretensions, 
but enterprising character. Thrown upon his own resources in 
early life, he became the architect of his own fortunes. He was a 
warm supporter of Mr. Jefferson, and through life a firm and con- 
sistent republican. In the autumn of 1806 he removed to Tennes- 
see, where he was among the first pioneers of the fertile valley of 
Duck river, then a wilderness, but now,the most flourishing and popu- 
lous portion of the State. The magical growth of a country which 
was but yesterday redeemed from the sole dominion of nature, is a 
phenomenon of great moral and political interest, and cannot fail to 
impress a character of strength and enterprise upon the authors and 
participators of the wonderful result. How can man languish or 
halt, when all around him is expanding and advancing with irrepres- 
sible energy? In this region Mr. Polk still resides, so that he may 
be said, literally, to have grown with its growth and strengthened 
with its strength. Of course, in the infancy of its settlement, the 
opportunities for instruction could not be great. Notwithstanding 
this disadvantage —and the still more formidable one, of a painful af- 
fliction, from which, after years of suffering, he was finally relieved 
by a surgical operation—he acquired the elements of a good English 





Finally, the whole proceedings were read distinctly and audibly, at the court 
house door, by Col. Thomas Polk, to a large, respectable, and approving assemblage 
of citizens, who were present, and gave sanction to the business ef the day.—Me- 


woir of Rev. Humphrey Hunter.—Jdid. 
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education. Apprehending that his constitution had been too much 
impaired to permit the confinement of study, his father determined, 
much, however, against the will of the son, to make of him a com- 
mercial man; and with this view actually placed him with a mer- 
chant. Upon what slender threads hang the destinies of life! A 
little more, and the uncompromising opponent of the Bank of the 
United States, the democratic Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives, might have been at this day, in spite of his origin and early 
tendencies, a Whig preacher of panics, uttering jeremiads for the 
fate of that shadowy and intangible thing yclept “Credit System,” 

“Tf shape it might be call’d, that shape had none, 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be call’d, that shadow seem’d, 

For each seem’d either.” 

He remained a few weeks ina situation adverse to his wishes and 
incompatible with his taste. Finally, his earnest eppeals succeeded 
in overcoming the resistance of his father, and in July, 1813, he was 
placed first under the care of the Rev. Dr. Henderson, and subse- 
quently, at the academy of Murfreesborough, Tennessee, then under 
the direction of Mr. Samuel P. Black, justly celebrated in that re- 
gion as a classical teacher. In the autumn of 1815 he entered the 
University of North Carolina, having, in less than two years and a 
half, thoroughly prepared himself to commence his collegiate course. 
It will be seen from this hasty sketch, that the history of the Speaker 
furnishes an interesting example of talent and perseverance tri- 
umphing over disheartening difficulties in early life. So frequent 
are such instances, that it would almost seem that true merit requires 
the ordeal of adverse circumstances, to strengthen its temper and 
distinguish it from unsubstantial pretension. 

Mr. Polk’s career at the University was distinguished. At each 
semi-annual examination, he bore away the first honor, and finally 
graduated in 1818, with the highest distinction of his class, and with 
the reputation of being the first scholar in both the mathematics and 
classics. Of the former science he was passionately fond, though 
equally distinguished as a linguist. His course at college was 
marked by the same assiduity and studious application which have 
since characterized him. His ambition to excel was equalled by 
his perseverance alone, in proof of which it is said, that he never 
missed a recitation, nor omitted the punctilious performance of any 
duty. Habits of close application at college are apt to be despised 
by those who pride themselves on brilliancy of mind, as if they were 
incompatible. This is a melancholy mistake. Genius has even 
been defined the faculty of application. The latter is, at least, 
something better, and more available. So carefully has Mr. Polk 
avoided the pedantry of classical display, which is the false taste 
of our day and country, as almost to hide the acquisitions which 
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distinguished his early career. His preference for the useful and 
substantial, indicated by his youthful passion for the mathematics, 
has made him select a style of elocution, which would perhaps be 
deemed too plain by the shallow admirers of flashy declamation. 
The worst of all styles is the florid and exaggerated. It is that of 
minds which are, as it were, overlaid by their acquisitions. They 
break down beneath a burden which they ha~e not strength to bear,— 
“Deep versed in books, but shallow in themselves.” 

The mind should rather be fertilized by culture than encumbered 
with foreign productions. Pedantry is at once the result and proof 
of sciolism. 

Returning to Tennessee, from the State which is, in two senses, 
his alma mater, with health considerably impaired by excessive 
application, Mr. Polk, in the beginning of the year 1819, com- 
menced the study of the law in the office of Senator Grundy, and 
late in 1820 was admitted to the bar. He commenced his profes- 
sional career in the county of Maury, with great advantages, de- 
rived from the connection of his family with its early settlement. 
To this hour his warmest friends are the sharers of his father’s early 
privations and difficulties, and the associates of his own youth. But 
his success was due to his personal qualities, still more than to ex- 
trinsic advantages. A republican in habits as well as in principles, 
depending for the maintenance of his dignity upon the esteem of 
others, and not upon his own assumption, his manners conciliated 
the general good will. The confidence of his friends was justified 
by the result. His thorough academical preparation, his accurate 
knowledge of the law, his readiness and resources in debate, his 
unwearied application to business, secured him, at once, full em- 
ployment, and in less than a year he was already a leading practi- 
tioner. Such prompt success in a profession where the early stages 
are proverbially slow and discouraging, falls to the lot of few. 

Mr. Polk continued to devote some years exclusively to the labo- 
rious prosecution of his profession, with a progressive augmentation 
of reputation, and the more solid rewards by which it is accompa- 
nied. In 1823, he entered upon the stormy career of politics, being 
chosen to represent his county in the State legislature, by a heavy 
majority over the former incumbent, but not without formidable 
opposition. He was, for two successive years, a member of that 
body, where his ability in debate, and talent for business, at once 
gave him reputation. The early personal and political friend of 
Gen. Jackson, he was one of those who, in the session of 1823, °4 
called that distinguished man from his retirement by electing him 
to the Senate of the United States; and he looks back with pride 
to the part he took in an act which was followed by such important 
consequences. In August, 1825, being then in his thirtieth year, 
Mr. Polk was chosen to represent his district in Congress, and in 
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the ensuing -December took his seat in that body, where he has re- 
mained ever since. He brought with him into the national coun- 
cils those fundamental principles to which he has adhered through 
all the personal mutations of party. From his early youth he was 
a republican of the “straitest sect.”” He has ever regarded the 
Constitution of the United States as an instrument of specific and 
limited powers, and that doctrine is at the very foundation of the 
democratic creed. Of course, he has ever been, what is termed, a 
strict constructionist, repudiating, above all things, the latitudinarian 
interpretations of federalism, which tend to the consolidation of all 
power in the central government. He has signalized his hostility 
to these usurping doctrines in all their modes. He has always re- 
fused his assent to the appropriation of money by the Federal Go- 
vernment for what he deems the unconstitutional purpose of con- 
structing works of internal improvement within the States. He 
took ground early against the constitutionality as well as expediency 
of a National Bank: and in August, 1829, consequently several 
months before the appearance of Gen. Jackson’s first message, an- 
nounced then his opinions in a published letter to his constituents. 
He has ever been opposed to an oppressive tariff for protection, 
and was, at all times, the strenuous advocate of a reduction of the 
revenue to the economical wants of the Government. Entertaining 
these opinions, as we shall have occasion to illustrate, and entering 
Congress, as he did, at the first session after the election of the 
younger Adams, he promptly took his stand against the broad and 
dangerous doctrines developed in the first message of that Chief 
Magistrate, and was, during the continuance of his administration, 
firmly and resolutely, but not factiously, opposed to its leading 
measures. 

When Mr. Polk entered Congress, he was, with one or two 


exceptions, the junior member of that body. But capacity like 
his could not long remain unnoticed. In consequence of the pal- 


pable disregard of the public will manifested in the election by 
the House of Mr. Adams, together with the means by which it 
was effected, a proposition was brought forward, and much dis- 
cussed at the time, to amend the Constitution in such manner as to 
give the choice of President and Vice President immediately and 
irreversibly to the people. In favor of this proposition, Mr. Polk 
made his first speech in Congress, which at once attracted the at- 
tention of the country by the force of its reasoning, the copiousness 
of its research, and the spirit of honest indignation by which it was 
animated. It was at once seen that his ambition was to distinguish 
himself by substantial merit rather than rhetorical display, the rock 
upon which most young orators split. At the same session, that 
egregious measure of political Quixotism, the Panama mission, 
which was proposed in contempt of the sound maxim, to cultivate 
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friendship with all nations, yet engage in entangling alliances with 
none, gave rise to a protracted debate in both Houses of Congress. 
The exploded federal doctrine was, upon this occasion revived, that, 
as under the Constitution, the President and Senate exclusively are 
endowed with the treaty-making faculty, and that of originating 
and appointing to missions, their acts under that power become the 
supreme law of the land, nor can the House of Representatives 
deliberate upon, much less, in the exercise of a sound discretion, 
refuse, the appropriations necessary to carry them into effect. 
Against a doctrine so utterly subversive of the rights and powers 
of the popular branch of Congress, as well as of the fundamental 
principles of democracy, Mr Polk strenuously protested, embody- 
ing his views in a series of resolutions, which reproduced, in a tan- 
gible shape, the doctrines, on this question, of the republican party 
of °98. The first of these resolutions which presents the general 
principle with brevity and force, runs thus: “that it is the consti- 
tutional right and duty of the House of Representatives, when 
called upon for appropriations to defray the expenses of foreign 
missions, to deliberate on the expediency or inexpediency of such 
missions, and to determine and act thereon, as in their judgment 
may seem most conducive to the public good.” 

From this time Mr. Polk’s history is inseparably interwoven with 
that of the House. He is prominently connected with every im- 
portant question, and upon every one, as by an unerring instinct of 
republicanism, took the soundest and boldest ground. From his en- 
trance into public life, his adherence to the cardinal principles of 
the democratic creed has been singularly steadfast. During the 
whole period of Gen. Jackson’s administration, as long as he re- 
tained a seat on the floor, he was one of its leading supporters, and 
at times, and on certain questions of paramount importance, its 
chief reliance. In the hour of trial he was never found wanting, 
or from his post. In December, 1827, two years after his entrance 
in the House, Mr. Polk was placed on the important committee of 
Foreign Affairs, and some time after was appointed, in addition, 
chairman of the Select Committee to which was referred that por- 
tion of the President’s message calling the attention of Congress 
to the probable accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury, after the 
anticipated extinguishment of the National Debt. As the head of 
this committee he made a lucid report, replete with the soundest 
doctrines, ably enforced, denying the constitutional power of Con- 
gress to collect from the people, for distribution, a surplus beyond 
the wants of the Government, and maintaining that the revenue 
should be reduced to the exigencies of the public service. 

The session of 1830 will always be distinguished by the death 
blow which was then given to the unconstitutional system of inter- 
nal improvements by the General Government. We have ever re- 
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garded the Maysville Road Veto as second in importance to none 
of the acts of Gen. Jackson’s energetic administration. It lopped 
off one of the worst branches of the miscalled American System. 
Mr. Polk had assailed the bill before its passage with almost soli- 
tary energy ; and one of his speeches,* in which he discusses the 
general policy of the “American System”’ in its triple aspect of 
high prices for the public lands, to check agricultural emigration 
to the West, and foster the creation of a manufacturing popula- 
tion,—of high duties or taxes for protection, and excessive reve- 
nue,—and of internal improvements, to spend this revenue in cor- 
rupting the country with its own money,—should be perused by 
every one who wishes to arrive at sound views upon a question 
which has so much agitated the public mind. When the bill was 
returned by the President unsigned, a storm arose in the House, 
in the midst of which the veto was attacked by a torrent of passion- 
ate declamation, mixed with no small share of personal abuse. 'To 
a member from Ohio, whose observations partook of the latter 
character, Mr. Polk replied in an energetic improvisation, vindicat- 
ing the patriotic resolution of the Chief Magistrate. The friends 
of States Rights in the House rallied manfully upon the veto. The 
result was that the bill was rejected, and countless ‘log-rolliag’ 
projects for the expenditure of many millions of the public treasure, 
which awaited the decision, perished in embryo. 

In December, 1832, he was transferred to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with which his connection has been so distinguished. 
At that session the Directors of the Bank of the United States were 
summoned to Washington, and examined upon oath, before the com- 
mittee just named. A division of opinion resulted in the presenta- 
tion of two reports. That of the majority, which admitted that 
the Bank had exceeded its lawful powers, by interfering with the 
plan of the government, to pay off the three per cent. stock, was 
tame, and unaccompanied by pertinents facts, or elucidating details. 
Mr. Polk, in behalf of the minority, made a detailed report, com- 
municating all the material circumstances, and presenting conclu- 
sions utterly adverse to the institution which had been the subject 
of inquiry. This arrayed against him the whole bank power, 
which he was made to feel in a quarter where he had every thing at 
stake, for upon his return to his district he found the most formi- 
dable opposition mustered against him for his course upon this ques- 
tion. The friends of the United States Bank held a meeting at 
Nashville to denounce his report. The most unscrupulous misrep- 
resentations were resorted to in order to prove that he had destroy- 
ed the credit of the West, by proclaiming that his countrymen were 
unworthy of mercantile confidence. The result, however, was, that 
after a violent contest, Mr. Polk was re-elected by a majority of 





*On the Buffalo and New Orleans Road Bill. 
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more than three thousand. Fortunately for the stability of our in- 
stitutions, the panics which * frighten cities from their propriety, ”’ 
do not sweep with the same desolating force over the scattered 
dwellings of the country. 

In September, 1833, the President, indignant at the open defiance 
of law by the Bank of the United States, and the unblushing corrup- 
tion which it practiced, determined upon the bold and salutary mea- 
sure of the removal of the deposites, which was effected in the fol- 
lowing month. The act produced much excitement throughout the 
country, and it was foreseen that a great and doubtful conflict was 
about to ensue. At such a crisis it became important to have at the 
head of the Committee of Ways and Means, a man of courage to 
meet, and firmness to sustain, the formidable shock. Such a man 
was found in Mr. Polk, and he proved himself equal to the occasion. 
Congress met, and the conflict proved even fiercer than had been 
anticipated. The cause of the Bank was supported in the House 
by such men as Mr. McDuffie, Adams and Binney, not to mention 
a host of other names. It is instructive to look back in calmer 
times, to the reign of terror known as the Panic Session. The 
Bank, with the whole commerce of the country at its feet, alter- 
nately torturing and easing its miserable pensioners as they in- 
creased or relaxed their cries of financial agony; public meetings 
held in every city with scarcely the intermission of a day, de- 
nouncing the President as a tyrant and the enemy of his country; 
deputations flocking from the towns to extort from him a reluctant 
submission; Whig orators traversing the country, and stimulating 
the passions of excited multitudes, without respect even to the 
sanctity of the Sabbath; inflammatory memorials poured into Con- 
gress from every quarter; the Senate almost decreeing itself into 
a state of permanent insurrection, and proclaiming that a revolu- 
tion had already begun; all the business of legislation in both 
wings of the Capitol postponed to that of agitation and panic; an 
extrajudicial and branding sentence pronounced upon the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation, in violation of usage and of the Constitu- 
tion,—these features present but a faint picture of the alarm and con- 
fusion which prevailed. Consternation had almost seized upon the 
the republican ranks, thinned by desertions and harassed by distract- 
ing doubts and fears. But the stern resolve of him whose iron arm 
guided the helm of State, conducted the perilous conflict to a suc- 
cessful issue. Nor should we forget the eminent services of the 
individual who presided over the Committee of Ways and Means. 
His coolness, promptitude, and abundant resources were never at 
fault. His opening speech in vindication of the President’s mea- 
sure, contains all the material facts and reasons on the republican 
side of the question, enforced with much power and illustrated by 
great research. To this speech almost every member of the Oppo- 
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sition, who spoke upon the question, attempted to reply, but the 
arguments which its author brought forward to establish the power 
of the President under the Constitution, as elucidated by contempo- 
raneous or early exposition, to do the act, which had been so boldly 
denounced as a high-handed and tyrannical usurpation, could neither 
be refuted nor weakened. Mr. McDuffie, the distinguished leader 
of the Opposition in this eventful conflict, bore testimony, in his con- 
cluding remarks, to the “ boldness and manliness ’’ with which Mr. 
Polk had assumed the only position which could be judiciously 
taken. The financial portion of his speech, and that in which he 
exposed the glaring misdeeds of the bank, were no less efficient. 
When Mr. McDuffie had concluded the remarks to which we have 
alluded, a member from Virginia, after a few pertinent observations, 
demanded the previous question. A more intense excitement was 
never felt in Congress than at this thrilling moment. The two 
parties looked at each other for a space, in sullen silence, like two 
armies on the eve of a deadly conflict. The motion of Mr. Mason 
prevailed, the debate was arrested, and the division proved a trium- 
phant victory for the republican cause. The Bank then gave up 
the contest in despair. 

The position of Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
at all times a most arduous and responsible one, was doubly so at 
this session, which will form an epoch in the political annals of the 
country. Mr. Polk occupied it for the first time. From its organi- 
zation and the nature of its duties, this committee must be at all 
times the chief organ of every administration in the House. At 
this session it was for obvious reasons peculiarly so. To attack it, 
then, was to strike at the government; to embarrass its action was 
to thwart the course of the administration. Extraordinary and in- 
discriminate opposition was accordingly made to all the appropria- 
tion bills. It was avowed in debate, that it was within the scope 
of legitimate opposition, to withhold even the ordinary supplies 
until the deposites were restored to the Bank of the United States ; 
that this restitution must be made, or revolution ensue. The Bank 
must triumph, or the wheels of government be arrested. The peo- 
should never forget the perils of a contest, in which they were 
almost constrained to succumb. The recollection should warn 
them not to build up again a power in the State of such formidable 
faculties. The tactics which we have just described, threw great 
additional labour upon the committee, and particularly upon its 
chairman. Fully apprised of the difficulties he had to encounter, 
he maintained his post with sleepless vigilance and untiring ac- 
tivity. He was always ready to give the House ample explana- 
tions upon every item, however minute, of the various appropria- 
tions. He was ever prompt to meet any objections which might 
be started, and of quick sagacity to detect the artifices to which 
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factious disingenuousness is prone to resort. All the measures of 
the committee, including those of paramount importance, relating 
to the bank and the deposites, were carried in spite of the most im- 
mitigable opposition. The true-hearted republicans who conduct- 
ed this critical conflict to a successful issue, among whom Mr. Polk 
occupies a distinguished rank, deserve the lasting gratitude of the 
country. 

Towards the close of the memorable session of 1834, Mr. Speaker 
Stevenson resigned the chair, as well as his seat in the House. 
The majority of the democratic party preferred Mr. Polk as his 
successor, but in consequence of a division in its ranks, the Opposi- 
tion, to whom his prominent and uneompromising course had ren- 
dered him less acceptable, succeeded in electing a gentleman, then 
a professed friend, but since, a decided opponent of the President 
and his measures. Mr. Polk’s defeat produced no change in his 
course. He remained faithful to his party, and assiduous in the 
performance of his arduous duties. In December, 1835, he was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives, and chosen again 
in September last, after an animated contest. The duties of this 
difficult situation, it is now conceded, he has discharged with rare 
fidelity and fairness. In the beginning unusual difficulties were 
thrown in his way by an animosity which was sometimes carried to 
an extent that called forth general animadversion. During the first 
session in which he presided, more appeals were taken from his de- 
cision than had occurred in the whole period since the origin of the 
Government; but he was uniformly sustained by the House, and by 
many of his political adversaries. Strangers of all parties who visit 
Washington are struck with the dignity, promptitude, and imparti- 
ality with which he presides over the deliberations of the House. 
It was with great pleasure that we heard, but the other day, an emi- 
nent member of the Opposition in that body, bear the same testi- 
mony. Notwithstanding the violence with which he had been as- 
sailed, Congress passed, at the close of the session in 1837, an 
unanimous vote of thanks to its presiding officer, from whom it 
separated with the kindest feelings; and no man, now, could enjoy 
its confidence and friendship in a higher degree. His calmness 
and good temper have allayed the violence of opposition, in a sta- 
tion for which his quickness, coolness, and sagacity eminently 
qualify him. 

Few public men have pursued a firmer or more consistent course 
that Mr. Polk. Upon several emergencies, when the current of 
popular opinion threatened to overwhelm him, he has sternly ad- 
hered to the convictions of duty, preferring to sink with his prin- 
ciples, rather that rise by their abandonment. This, we have no- 
ticed, was the case after his bank report in 1833, and he incurred 
the same hazard, when in 1835 he avowed his unalterable pur- 
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pose not to separate from the democratic party in the presidential 
election. On each of these occasions, the popular excitement in 
his district, would have appalled and driven back a timid and time- 
serving politician. Had he been governed by selfish motives ; had 
he consulted his own personal ease and looked to his re-election 
alone; had he, in short, regarded success more than principle, he 
would have yielded his own convictions to the indications, not to be 
mistaken, of popular opinion. But he took counsel of nobler sen 

timents, and with a fearlessness characteristic of his whole public 
course, avowed and persisted in his well-matured determinations. 
He succeeded in carrying truth home to an enlightened constituency, 
was sustained by increasing majorities, and is now so strong in the 
good will of his district, that at the last election no opposition was 
attempted. Nothing can be more false than the charge of subser- 
viency which has been brought against him, in common with the 
prominent supporters of the late administration. It is true, that 
despising the cant of no party, which has ever been the pretext 
of selfish and treacherous politicians, and convinced that in a popu- 
lar government nothing can be accomplished by isolated action, he 
has always acted with his party, as far as principle would justify. 
Upon most of the prominent measures of the late administration, 
however, his opinions were not only generally known, but he had 
actually spoken or voted, before the accession of Gen. Jackson to 
power. 

Mr. Polk is a ready debater, with a style and manner forcible and 
impressive. In discussion, he has been always distinguished by 
great courtesy, never having been known to indulge in offensive 
personality, which, considering the prominence of his course, and 
the ardor of his convictions, is no small merit. Asa proof of his 
exemplary assiduity, he is said never to have missed a division, 
while occupying a seat on the floor of the House, his name being 
found upon every list of the yeas and nays. His ambition was to 
be a useful member as well as a prominent actor, and accordingly he 
always performed more than a full share of the active business of 
legislation. In person he is of middle stature, with a full, angular 
brow, and a quick and penetrating eye. The expression of his counte- 
nance is grave, but its serious cast is often relieved by a peculiarly 
pleasant smile, indicative of the amenity of his disposition. The 
amiable character of his private life, which has ever been upright 
and pure, secures to him the esteem and friendship of all who have 


the advantage of his acquaintance. 
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RESUMPTION OF SPECIE PAYMENTS. 


To establish a sound system of banking and currency would 
probably require no greater sacrifices than will be necessary to 
rebuild that which has been the cause of so many calamities both 
public and private. But, if we may believe the newspapers, the 
great body of our legislators, both State and Federal, have no higher 
object in view than to restore the old system without improvement 
or alteration, and as this cannot be done without a resumptiomoff 
specie payments, to this subject shall our remarks in the presen* 
article be confined. 

Resumption of specie payments! How many there are who 
seem to think that it is as easy for the banks to resume as to sus- 
pend—as easy to pay as to incur debts. - Resumption of specie 
payments! How few seem to be aware that this involves the dis- 
covery of the insolvency of men who have long had the reputation 
of being very rich—the destruetion of innumerable speculations— 
the loss of millions of imaginary profits—and, what is more fo be 
deplored, a fall of prices, a dulness of business, and an increased 
difficulty of fulfilling pecuniary obligations. A general resumption 
of specie payments is indeed much to be desired, but it cannot be 
effected without exertion on the part of the banks, and suffering on 
the part of the people. 

If the State Banks will not regulate themselves, no power on 
earth can regulate them, except the power that created them, that 
is to say, the State governments. A new National Bank would, in 
a crisis like this, increase our sufferings. Supposing our present 
excess of paper money to be thirty millions of dollars, and sup- 
posing a new National Bank to circulate twenty millions, the State 
Banks would have .to contract to the extent of fifty millions in- 
stead of thirty millions. There is no mode of resuming and sus- 
taining specie payments, but by reducing our circulating medium 
to a just proportion with the commodities which we have to circu- 
late, and to a just proportion with the circulating medium of the 
countries with whichwe have the most extensive Commercial con- 
nections. An attempt to establish a new National Bank would, 
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moreover, retard a return to specie payments. Some time must 
elapse before it could be brought into operation, and all this time 
a portion of capital would be lying quiescent. The demand for spe- 
cie to pay the first instalments would raise the price of that artiele 
in the market, an effect synonymous with a further depreciation of 
the notes in circulation. These would, however, be trifling griev- 
ances compared with the additional contractions which the estab- 
lishment of a National Bank would make indispensable. 

Some are anxious that the Government should assist the money 
corporations by receiving, for a time, their irredeemable paper. 
But this would only encourage them to increase their issues. It 
would be an attempt to correct the evils of a redundant currency by 
making it still more redundant. Stripped of all disguises, it is a 
proposition that the Government shall redeem the notes of the 
Banks, not indeed by paying gold and silver for them, but by 
giving land for them. It would be thought very strange if any 
one should propose that Government should pay the debts of bro- 
ken merchants, manufacturers, mechanics, or farmers, or attempt 
to relieve them from their embarrassments by receiving their dis- 
honored paper in payments for land or duties. But men have one 
rule for judging of individuals, and another for judging of corpo- 
rations. We refuse to sell the public lands on credit to the honest 
and industrious settler, even though he should pay interest for the 
time during which payment might be deferred; and yet there are 
those among us who would have us part with the public property 
for bank credits bearing no interest, and this after millions on mil- 
lions have been lost by this course of procedure. Only unite half 
a dozen men in a corporation, and then they are, in the opinion of 
many, entitled to privileges and immunities which none would be 
willing to allow them in their individual capacity. 

But this is not the only objection to this proposal. If the Go- 
vernment receives irredeemable paper from some, it must receive it 
from all, as otherwise “duties, imposts, and excises,’’ would not 
‘*be uniform throughout the Union.”’ Receiving nothing but irre- 
deemable paper, it could pay nothing but irredeemable paper, which 
would be an utter subversion of law and Constitution so far as re- 
gards the inviolability of contracts. 

If Government must pay the debts of the banks, let it be done 
openly, by borrowing money to the requisite amount, and impos- 
ing a direct tax on the people to meet the interest. A funded 
debt of one hundred or two hundred millions of dollars would not 
be productive of as much evil as would be caused by Government’s 
paying the debts of the banks in the round-about way some have 
suggested. It would be a mere renewal of the causes which have 
led to the present derangement of currency and exchanges, and 
lead to fresh embarrassments in commerce and credit. 
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The solvent banks can resume specie payments without any aid 
from the General Government or the States, and so likewise may 
many of the insolvent. For this end they have only to take due 
care that their immediate means shall, from day to day, equal the 
small amount of demands for immediate payment. It is one among 
the many beauties of the system, that banks may sustain their credit 
after all their capital is gone. 

For them to resume specie payments, they have only to conform 
their practices, as rapidly as they can and as well as their cireum- 
stances will admit, to the true principles of commercial banking. 
For them to sustain specie payments, they have only to provide 
for the prompt settlement of the balances they owe to one another. 

The principal obstacles to a general resumption are the suis the 
banks owe to the General Government and the States, and the 
amount they have loaned, over and above the proper amount of 
their loanable fund, to dealers in stocks and speculators in lands. 
For this excess it will be necessary for them to provide capital. 
Mere credit operations will not here suffice. By commercial dis- 
counts a current is constantly flowing out of the banks, but another 
current is as constantly flowing in. There can be no such counter 
currents to aid such of the banks as are indebted to the General 
Government or to the States. Neither can there be any in aid of 
such banks as have made loans on accommodation paper to an 
amount beyond their proper capital. 

Let not the banks affirm that they have it net in their power to 
accomplish this object. Some of them can raise the necessary 
funds by sales of stock and real estate. Such of them as have 
not completed their capital may ca!l in additional instalments, re- 
quiring payment not in stock notes, but in bankable funds. Some 
of them can negotiate loans in Europe, and some in America., Others 
may diminish the amount of their immediate liabilities by allowing 
interest on deposites left with them for three months and upwards. 
They may all strengthen themselves by reducing the rate of their 
dividends. And, lastly, the creditor banks can, for a suitable com- 
pensation, grant liberal indulgences to the debtor banks. 

None of these propositions will be very acceptable to those to 
whom they are addressed, because they all go to diminish their im- 
mediate profits. But when the whole community is suffering, the 
banks must expect to suffer also. Any bank which is not prepared 
to make the necessary sacrifices for resuming and sustaining spe- 
cie payments, ought at once to take measures for gradually winding 
up its concerns. Perhaps it would be best for them and for the 
nation also, if one-third of the whole number should take this reso- 
lution. The present number is greater than can possibly be sus- 
tained by the profits of fair banking. 

The principle by which a resumption is to be effected is contrac- 
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tion. But it should be a contraction of currency, not of mercan- 
tile loans and discounts. This was the error of the banks at the 
time of the former resumption. They held on to their stocks, and 
pressed heavily on the commereial community. This was the error 
of the United States Bank in 1818. All its curtailments, except at 
one or two branches, were of mercantile paper. ‘The debtors on 
stock notes were scarcely affected. 

Perhaps it wil] be expecting almost too much from poor human 
nature, tu require those who have the control of banks to discount 
business paper at the rate their charters allow, when the market 
rate is considerably higher. We must not be disappointed if many 
a bank directory confines its regular discounts to the accommodae 
tion notes of its own members and their favorites, and if these em- 
ploy the fund thus acquired in “ shaving.’”’ This is a necessary 
consequence of carrying on the banking business by means of cor- 
porations, and no man who has ever aided in establishing a bank- 
ing corporation has any right to complain of the necessary conse- 
quences. 

Yet, if the banks consult their permanent, rather than than their 
temporary, interest, they will make almost any sacrifices rather 
than contract their discounts of business paper. The commerce 
of the country is what supports the banks, as the agriculture and 
manufactures of the country are what support its commerce.— 
The great evil of the system, as managed with us, is, that it some- 
times makes prices artificially high, and makes them at other times 
artificially low. ‘The average price of the best improved land in 
seventeen counties of Pennsylvania was, in the year 1809, about 
forty-two dollars an acre. ‘Fhrough the speculations occasioned by 
the superabundance of bank issues, it was raised to eighty-five dol- 
lars in 1815-16. By the reaction of 1819, it fell to less than thirty 
dollars. In some sections of the country, the fall in the price of 
the produce of land was still more remarkable. In 1820-21 corn 
was in some parts of Kentucky and Ohio at ten cents, and wheat at 
twenty cents, a bushel. In May, 1821, flour was one dollar a barre} 
at Pittsburg, and other articles of domestic produce low in propor- 
tion. In that year, the average price of flour throughout the coun- 
try was, according to Mr. Niles, only two dollars and a half a 
barrel. 

Mr. Ricardo believed that a return to specie payments in Eng- 
land would cause prices to fall only five per cent. Lord Ashbur- 
ton (formerly Mr. Baring) has recently stated that the fall was 
about thirty per cent. But, as prices rose again, the fair inference 
is, that the great fall in England, as well as in our own country, 
was not the simple effect of the resumption of specie payments, 
but of the manner in which the resumption was effected. 

Instances have occurred in our own history, of money being very 
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abundant in the stock market and very scarce with the regular 
merchant. As the banks value their own salvation, let them guard 
against this in the present crisis. It is not enough for them to issue 
a sufficiency of currency for the exchange of' commodities. They 
must issue it in such a way that it shall fall into the proper hands— 
that it may pass from the merchant to the farmer and mechanic, and 
then back to the merchant. If the banks pursue any other course 
than this, there will be a ruinous fall of prices. The ability of 
their debtors to pay will be diminished, if not destroyed. Agricul- 
ture will be paralyzed, mantfactures laid prostrate, and commerce 
thrown into the utmost confusion ; and then, whatever opportunities 
there may be for usurious gain, there can be none for making profits 
by fair and legitimate banking. 

The State banks gained nothing, in the long run, by holding on 
to their stocks and pressing on the merchants, at the time of the 
former resumption. Neither did the United States Bank, by the 
favors it granted to the holders of stock, and its curtailment of 
mercantile discounts. The dulness of business that followed in 
the Atlantic States, and the ruin that overspread the Western 
States, were but the natural consequences of this erroneous policy. 

Every difficulty may be surmounted if the affairs of the banks are 
conducted with sound judgment. The cry that they are in danger 
from the Government is got up for partisan effect, or to conceal 
their true reasons for not resuming. The Government has a deep 
interest in specie payments being restored; for, till this object is 
effected, it must always be exposed to more or Jess embarrassment 
in its fiseal operations. 

As little danger have they to apprehend from the people.— 
When, we may ask, was a bank in this country ever forced to sus- 
pend payment, except by the direct or indirect action of other 
banks? There was, indeed, a run on the banks of New York pre- 
vious to the late suspension, but was not this preceded by a run by 
the barks on one another? 

The chief dangér to which the banks are exposed is from them- 
selves. It is believed that the powerful are anxious to take advan- 
tage of the present crisis, to force the weak out of existence. If 
bank will war against bank, we will not be answerable for the con- 
sequences. If the banks will not place confidence in one another, 
it cannot be expected that the public will place confidence in the 
Banks. 

Very small sacrifices, on the part of these institutions, would 
probably be necessary to produce, not a universal, but a general 
resumption of specie payments. Foreign exchanges are decidedly 
in favor of the country. Domestic exchanges are, as indicated by 
the price of bank notes, in disorder; but when were they not so? 
If any one will take the pains to compare the present prices of 
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the notes of distant banks in the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets, with the prices they have borne for a series of years, he will 
find that the additional discount is no more than a fair compensation 
to the exchange merchant for the additional risk he runs, in the 
general want of confidence occasioned by the want of certainty of 
the future policy of the moneyed institutions. A bare assurance 
that they were resolved to resume specie payments at no distant day, 
might raise their notes nearly to par. The notes of the banks in 
the four or five States where the currency is most depreciated, 
must be excepted from this remark. In the other States there has 
not been so great a change in the relative condition of the currency 
as many imagine. 

The derangement of domestic exchanges may, in part, be artifi- 
cial. Where banks have a monopoly of exchange dealings they 
have an interest in prolonging the confusion, inasmuch as so long 
as it lasts, they can buy up their own notes at a discount, and sell 
exchange ata premium. Where this derangement of exchanges is 
not intentionally produced it may require but little effort to bring 
things into order. A very small excess of issues may cause a con- 
siderable depreciation of currency. The simple neglect of many 
banks to settle their balances promptly, is of itself sufficient to ac- 
count for the low value of their paper. 
~ What amount the banks owe to the States we know not; but the 
sum due to the General Government (exclusive of what is due on 
time by the United States Bank) is now reduced to between four and 
five millions of dollars. In some extensive districts of country nota 
dollar is owing on this score. Very different, in this respect, is the 
condition of the banks from what it was in 1817. Then they 
were deeply in debt to the Government, and the Government deep- 
ly in debt to them. The Treasury Department had then on its books 
dishonored bank credits to the amount of between twenty and thirty 
millions of dollars, the attempt to transform which into convertible 
funds, operated with great severity on many institutions, and the 
falling due of an instalment of the Louisiana loan, payable on 
Europe, was one of the reasons that induced the United States 
Bank to take those measures in 1818 which spread ruin through 
the country. Now the United States Government owes no funded 
debt either at home or abroad. The amount it owes in Treasury 
notes is inconsiderable, and as these notes are receivable for public 
dues, they, to that extent, diminish the demand for specie. 

The General Government is not, indeed, at this moment, entirely 
free from embarrassment. The sums it has deposited with the 
States cannot be immediately recalled; some importers cannot pay 
their duty bonds, and the “ Deposite Banks” require time to meet 
their engagements. Deprived, in this way, of the use of upwards 
of forty millions of the public funds, the Government has, of course, 
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to encounter some difficulty in defraying the heavy expenses on 
the frontiers occasioned by the Florida war and the removal of the 
Indians. But no bank need, unless so disposed, participate in these 
embarrassments. The Government needs not the aid of the banks, 
either in the way of loans or facilities for transfer. It is not neces- 
sary for tlie public service that currency and exchanges should be 
still further deranged, as would assuredly be done by converting 
commercial institutions into fiscal agencies. 

If the bill to establish an Independent Treasury shall become a law, 
no bank will be embarrassed in its operations as the late Deposite 
Banks were by the necessary transfers of public funds; nor, on the 
other hand, will any bank have an advantage over the others in the 
use of the public money, or the privilege of saying what notes shall, 
and what shall not, be received for public dues. It was the exercise 
of this double power by the United States Bank that caused many of 
the disasters that attended the former resumption of specie payments. 
It was this that enabled it to draw, in a short period, nearly eight 
hundred thousand dollars from the banks of Ohio, and enough from 
the Bank of Kentucky, to deprive it of its specie basis, thereby 
crushing banks, the paper of which was, when the subscriptions to 
the United States Bank were commenced, better than that of the. . 
banks of Philadelphia. = 

Forced importations of specie from abroad are as much to be 
deprecated as forced transfers of it from State to State. The fault 
is not, taking the country throughout, that we have too little specie, 
but that we have too much paper. Forced importations of gold 
and silver may derange the commercial operations of the nations 
with which we have dealings, and thereby lower the price of our 
staples in foreign markets; and, after all, we shall not be able to 
keep the gold and silver in the country unless we withdraw part of 
our paper issues. Between July, 1817, and July, 1818, the Bank 
of the United States imported about seven millions of dollars; 
and, as it and the other banks went on expanding, the merchants, 
in this period, exported about twelve millions. Of eight hundred 
thousand dollars thrown into circulation in the city of Charleston 
in the early part of 1818, it is said that not ten thousand remained 
on the first of November. The result would have been similar if 
the original amount had been millions instead of hundreds of thou- 
sands. The banks of Louisiana and Alabama strove to avert a sus- 
pension of specie payments by forced importations of specie in the 
commencement of 1837. If, instead of so doing, they had contracted 
their issues of paper, they might have succeeded in their object. 

Some banks endeavour to increase their stock of the precious 
metals by giving a premium for it in their own notes. By this 
very act they raise the price of specie as merchandize, and depre- 
ciate their own notes as currency. If they want specie, let them 
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part with any thing they have, in exchange for it, rather than with 
their own notes. But let them reduce the amount of paper me- 
dium till it shall bear a just ratio to the things to be circulated, and 
they will have no occasion to resort to any unbank-like means to 
increase their supply of the precious metals. When currency bears 
a just proportion to commodities, bank credit is supported, not only 
by the specie in the vaults of those institutions, but by the whole 
amount of specie in the country. When bank notes are of equal 
value, in the market, with gold and silver, debtors to banks find 
it a3 easy to pay one portion of what they owe in coin as to pay 
another portion in paper. 

For various reasons it is very desirable that gold and silver should 
constitute a larger portion of our active circulating medium than 
they do at present. But it is far from desirable that the stock in the 
vaults of the banks, taking the country throughout, should be great- 
ly increased. An excess of specie in their coffers, so long as they 
conduct their business on their present false principles is as much 
to be deplored as a deficiency. When banks find their stock of 
specie doubled, they seem to think that they can double their circula- 
tion. The necessary consequence of this is, an inflation of prices, 
a diminished exportation of domestic products, and an excessive 
importation of foreign goods, followed by the reaction which over- 
trading brought on by over-banking is sure to occasion. 

What is really desirable is, that the banks shall so manage their 
business as to render it necessary to keep on hand a less amount of 
specie than has hitherto been usual. It is a dead weight to them, 
and, where it exceeds what is necessary to support their current 
credit, it is of no more use to the community than ore in the mines 
of Peru. Excepting that small amount of coin which is required 
for retail transactions, our currency in even the best of times con- 
sists of convertible paper. In our domestic trade, the connection 
between coin and notes is maintained by the storekeepers paying to 
the merchants the metallic money they receive, by the merchants de- 
positing it in the banks, and by the latter paying it out in various 
ways to meet the demands of retail trade. The current that thus 
flows out of the banks is equalled by another current that flows in. 
It is very frequently 4 very small current, but still sufficient to keep 
specie and paper on a level in the market. The whole amount of 
specie disbursed in this way, by all the banks in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the twelve months which preceded the grand catastrophe, 
is said not to have exceeded one hundred thousand dollars. By paying 
to the community but three hundred hard dollars in each day in the 
year, the banks kept on an average two millions of current credit on 
a par with gold and silver. When foreign exchanges are in favor of 
the country, the banks require but little more specie than is neces- 
sary to pay the balances due by them to one another. If they would 
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be governed by the true principles of commercial banking, they 
might greatly reduce this dead weight, for then exchanges between 
different parts of the country, would balance themselves. 

In some of the States it may not be very easy to bring the banks 
to act on correct principles. This is more especiaily to be appre- 
hended in those States in which the capitals of the banks have 
been supplied, either wholly or in part, by the State Governments. 
Where this is done, the Directors have a great interest in making as 
much profit for themselves as they can out of the banks, and little 
interest in keeping the capital sound. 

Irregularities must also be expected to prevail for a time where 
there are banks with many branches. There, free competition, 
which is as desirable in banking as in other kinds of business, does 
not exist. 

Other difficulties must be expected to arise from the different 
kinds of business which have in some strange way become connect- 
ed with banking. In some places, the banks construct railroads, 
build houses, make water-works, produce gas-lights, deal in cotton, 
and one bank even sells wine by the bottle! Such at least is a fair 
inference from its returns to the legislature, wherein “ profits from 
hotel’? are set down among its annual gains. 

Into the cotton trade, many of the banks are said to have en- 
tered on a very extensive scale. 

All this is wrong. Banks have properly but one business to pur- 
sue, and that is, after having invested their capital in permanent se- 
curities, to discount business paper. Neither the cotton trade nor 
any other branch of merchandize can be carried on by corporations 
as advantageously to the country as it can by individuals. By 
monopoly operations the banks may for a time keep the most im- 
portant of our articles for export at an artificially high price; but 
this must lead to over-production, and a probable glut of the English 
market, the effect of which may be such a fall in the price of cotton 
as to make it for a time hardly worth cultivating. By engaging in 
the cotton trade the banks do, moreover, deprive the merchants of 
their lawful gains, and thereby deprive them of the means of pay- 
ing their debts. 

Other difficulties arise from the manner in which the banks are 
distributed through the country. The real demand for banks and 
currency is in proportion to the density of population and the divi- 
sion of labor. In some of the States, there is little real demand for 
either banks or curtency. The farmers and planters own the land 
and cultivate it without the aid of hired hands. They have conse- 
quently neither rent nor wages to pay. Their own soil and their 
own toil supply them with most of their food and clothing. They 
get such foreign commodities as they want, and some domestic fa- 
brics, from a neighbouring storekecper or merchant, and pay him 
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when their crop is matured—not in money, but in wheat or other 
produce. Where this order of things prevails, there can be little 
demand for currency, and little use for banks. Yet, from the data 
that have been published, it appears that in one of the new States, 
the circulating medium is in proportion to the things to be circu- 
lated as one to three or four, while in one of the most industrious 
and most thickly settled of the old States, and where the division 
of labor has been carried to the greatest extent, the proportion is 
only as one to twelve or fourteen. Can we wonder that the curren- 
cy of some of the States, is greatly depreciated ? 

This state of things has been produced in a great degree by erro- 
neous notions of the functions of banks. There is in the new States, 
a great demand for capital to make permanent improvements of the 
land, and a vain attempt has been made to supply the place of this 
capital by a species of credits which, unless they be promptly re- 
deemed, perish in the using. 

In some quarters of the country efforts are making to relieve the 
existing banks by an issue of State bonds, or by establishing new 
banks with State bonds for their capital. This is neither just nor 
fair. It is mortgaging the property of the whole community for 
the benefit of a part. State loan offices, though not free from ob- 
jection, are much less objectionable than State banks. State loan 
offices would lend capital instead of credit, and there would be a 
chance of their loans being distributed with some little show of 
fairness. 

The effects which are produced by frequent expansions and con- 
tractions of the currency, are similar to those which would follow 
from repeated changes in the weight and fineness of our standard 
coin if we had none but metallic money. If this truth were gene- 
rally understood, it would be evident to every man, that when ex- 
pansion has proceeded so far as to cause suspension, the contraction 
necessary to effect resumption, must diminish the circulating me- 
dium in so great an extent as to render impossible a literal fulfilment 
of many contracts. Compromises must then be resorted to, the 
creditor in some cases granting longer time to the debtor; in others 
accepting land or commodities instead of money ; and in others 
giving a discharge in full though but part of the sum stipulated may 
be paid. The banks should make many such compromises with 
individuals, and individuals should make them with one another. 
It is the duty of each and every one of us to make great exertions 
to pay our just debts; but it is equally our duty to forgive our 
debtors when they have nothing to pay. 

Going to law will in many instances give less to the creditor than 
he could get by a compromise founded on correct principles ; and if 
debtors were only willing to place a just value on their property, a 
large amount of outstanding obligations might be discharged by 
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transfers of land and commodities. But, unfortunately, the delu- 
sions caused by an expansion, are not always dissipated by a con- 
traction. Men estimate their possessions at what, during the height 
of speculation, they supposed would be the value they would ulti- 
mately attain, and are unwilling to part with them for less. An 
equitable mode of paying many debts would be, by giving land or 
goods at the prices they bore when the debts were contracted. 

A great many incumbrances might be got rid of, by a simple ex- 
change of securities, on the principles adopted in the clearing-house 
of the London bankers. Where A owes B, and B owes C, and C 
owes A, it is evident that all that is wanted to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment, is, a knowledge of the relationship of the parties to one 
another: and without such knowledge the debts of all three may 
remain undischarged forever. 

If the banks will pursue a judicious course, and private citizens 
take the proper means for liquidating their outstanding obligations, 
and be content to puta rational estimate on their possessions, the 
nation may soon reach a state of prosperity surpassing any that it 
has hitherto enjoyed. That the resumption of specie payments 
will not be succeeded by such a paralysis as followed the former 
resumption, we have grounds for hoping, in the different manner in 
which this great work is being effected, and in the changed condition 
of our own and foreign countries. 

The former resumption was a forced resumption, effected through 
the instrumentality of a stock-jobbing bank operating on the funds 
of Government, and crushing other banks to save itself. 

Now, the preparations for resuming have been made in the natu- 
ral way, the action of the General Government being negative rather 
than positive, and the simple force of public opinion inducing the 
banks to take the requisite measures for restoring specie payments. 

Then, the attempt was made to coerce a simultaneous return to 
specie payments from the northern boundary of New York to Loui- 
siana, and from the Atlantic to the Mississippi; and to transform 
into convertible paper a great variety of notes which were variously 
depreciated from two to twenty per cent. below par. 

Now, the resumption of specie payments is begun in the natural 
way by the banks in the most commercial State taking the lead, and 
exerting all their influence to induce the other banks to imitate their 
example. 

At the time of the attempt at the former resumption, the country 
had not recovered from the exhaustion produced by the war. Now, 
it has enjoyed peace for twenty years, and its productive powers 
have been increased manyfold. 

The Bank of England, which had suspended specie payments in 
1797, began in 1817 to take those measures which enabled her to 
resume in 182]. On the collapse of business which followed it is 
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unfiecessary todwell. It was, in conjunction with the mode of ope- 
ration adopted by our banks, a great cause of the dulness of busi- 
ness that prevailed for a time in the United States. Now England 
has gold enough and to spare: and is in a condition to be a better 
tustomer for our produce than she was at any previous period. 

At the former era, al] the commercial countries of Europe, were 
exhausted by the wars which grew out of the French revolution, 
The long continuance of peace has now increased their wealth, so 
as to afford us a more extensive, and more profitable trade with them, 
and increased their capital so much, as to enable them to grant us 
credits to a greater amount and for a longer time than was formerly 
practicable. 

In 1817, the independence of South America was not achieved, 
and the working of the mines was suspended by the hostilities that 
were then raging. The mines are now comparatively productive 
and we enjoy an open and considerable trade with those countries. 

Since that period, the export trade to China has undergone a 
material change, cotton goods taking, to a great extent, the place of 
silver. ‘The occasional demand for Spanish dollars for the Asiatic 
trade was among the embarrassments to which the banks were 
exposed at the former attempt to resume specie payments. 

The great farming interest of the United States, which was one 
of the interests most deeply affected by the speculations which grew 
out of the expansions between 1814 and 18)8, is now ina sound con- 
dition. Taught wisdom by bitter experience, it abstained from spec- 
ulation during the expansion of 1835-37. Only a month before the 
suspension of specie payments, when mercantile notes were at a 
discount of two or three per cent.a month in Philadelphia, any 
amount of money wanted on landed security in the neighbouring 
counties of Chester and Lancaster, could be procured at five per 
cent. per annum. 

All these are reasons why the banks should make the sacrifices 
necessary to reéstablish their credit. The condition of things is 
such as to open the prospect of a very extensive and very profitable 
trade, both foreign and domestic, and the more extensive and more 
profitable the trade of the country, the more lucrative must be the 
business of banking. 

We do not pretend to say that this good work can be effected 
without breaking some banks, and many individuals: but this must 
be the result, if reform should be deferred for twenty years. Con- 
fidence can never be restored, till it is satisfactorily ascertained, 
what banks and what individuals are worthy of confidence. 

If the Banks will only separate their concerns from those of the 
Government, and provide ways and means for the prompt settlement 
of the balances they owe to one another, our paper currency will be 
brought into a better condition, than it has been in any previous pe- 
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riod of our history. If they obstinately refuse to take this course, 
we may, for a time, have, as we had in.1819-21, not only a depre- 
ciated, but a deficient, currency ;—or have currencies of almost 
as many different values as we have banks. By a prompt settle- 
ment of balances, the notes of the three hundred banks of New Eng- 
land have been kept at par throughout the Eastern States. By adopt- 
ing a similar policy, the banks of the South and West may cause 
their notes to be as much sought after, as the notes of the Bank of 
the United States were in the days of its greatest glory. 

Some expense will be incurred at the commencement of a sound 
system, but this will be inconsiderable when compared with the ad- 
vantages that willaccrue. In no other way can the requisite amount 
of sound paper medium be supplied, a ruinous fall of prices be pre- 
vented, and confidence be generally restored. 

When the system is fairly brought into operation, it will entail 
little or no expense on the banks that conduct their affairs on com- 
mercial principles. Confining their credit dealings to business paper, 
they will find what they owe to some banks exactly balanced by 
what is due to them by others. 

Vacillation must be the order of the day, in a country where there 
are eight or nine hundred independent sovereignties coining money 
out of paper. The temptations of great immediate gains will al- 
ways be luring them from the plain principles which ought to regu- 
late their conduct. Our currency is, moreover, liable to be affected 
by every commercial change of affairs in Europe. So long as capi- 
tal is as relatively superabundant in England as it is at present, our 
banks may by concerted action, keep an immense amount of paper 
in circulation, and yet not turn foreign exchanges so far against us 
as to deprive themselves of their metallic basis. To what extent 
the whole number of banks in a country may, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances, increase their issues and yet avoid suspend- 
ing specie payments, is a problem of political economy which has 
never yet been satisfactorily solved. We were in a fair way of 
solving it, when the Bank of England in 1836 withdrew its credit 
from the “ American houses,” and our own Government issued the 
famous ‘“‘Specie Circular.”” Men who have no higher object in view 
than the gratification of their philosophical curiosity, may regret 
that our banks were not suffered to go on expanding till they had 
reached the utmost limits of expansion; but then the revulsion that 
would have ensued would have been overwhelming. If Bank and 
State be reunited they will not probably have to wait long before 
their curiosity will be fully gratified; and the revulsion that will 
then follow may finish the system. 

The manly course of the United States Administration, must give 
great satisfaction to the Democracy of the country. We should be 
very unwilling to deprive the Legislature and the banks of New 
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York, of any praise to which they are justly entitled. But what, 
would have been the condition of things, if the Administration had 
yielded to the strenuous, and apparently preconcerted, efforts made 
by parties extending from Boston to New Orleans, to compel it to 
receive irredeemable paper? There would then have been no fixed 
standard of value in the country. Neither would there have been a 
banner, under which the friends of sound currency and sound credit 
could have rallied their forces. The circulating medium of the whole 
Union would have been in a condition resembling that of certain por- 
tions of the South West. The members of Congress who have now 
but feebly expressed their wish that irredeemable paper should be 
received for a little season, would then have carried a resolution to 
this effect triumphantly through both houses. Then many evils 
which may now be transient would have been prolonged indefi- 
nitely : for when motives of temporizing expediency are once suf- 
fered to guide the policy of a nation, occasions can never be want- 
ing for bringing such motives into repeated action. 

The firmness of the Executive has preserved the country from suf- 
ferings greater than any foreign foe could inflict upon us. Though 
deserted on this vital question by many of its professed friends, 
perplexed by the factious conduct of some of its subordinates, and 
assailed with unrelenting virulence by its old opponents, it has 
spurned the measures of time-serving expediency which so many 
have tried to force it to adopt. A remarkable spectacle has been 
exhibited. The men who have, or who seem to have, the most 
wealth, have been doing all in their power to break up the very 
foundations of property ; and the Administration, in resisting their 
efforts, has received little support except from those whose own 
sinewy arms give them all the wealth they possess. Fearful has 
been the struggle between the industrious classes of society and 
the Administration on the one side, and the banks and speculators 
on the other. State and Municipal authorities, Legislative, Judi- 
cial, and Executive, have, some from compulsion and some from in- 
clination, all bowed to the mandates of the money-power. They 
have suspended the operations of the laws, tortured legal inge- 
nuity to evade their force, or openly trampled them under foot. 
The Democratic Administration of the General Government has 
had fearful enemies to contend with, but it has never blenched. It 
has nobly vindicated the insulted majesty of Law and Constitution. 
It has stood firm, and it has stood almost alone, in this high post of 
moral dignity ; and it is already receiving its reward in the cheer- 
ing prospect of the termination of bank anarchy, and of the conse- 
quent ascendency of law and order in the whole length and breadth 
of the land. 
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COTTON. 
( THIRD AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ) 


THE PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


‘THE views relative to the domestic growth and manufacture of 
this great staple which were given in our March and April num- 
bers, were necessarily restricted to the leading facts and principles 
which were supposed to throw the strongest light upon their inti- 
sate connection with the general prosperity of the whole country. 
In entering upon the vast field of inquiry which the produce and 
manufacture of cotton throughout the rest of the world presents, 
we shall be compelled to confine our remarks to such limited por- 
tions of this great expanse, as may serve to furnish the most perti- 
nent illustrations of the causes of their present importance. 

For a long succession of ages the only cotton, of which any in- 
formation is now extant, was produced in those regions where the 
arts appear to have reached a high degree of perfection, while all 
other portions of the globe were involved in ignorance and barbar- 
ism. The cultivation and manufacture of this material seem to 
have been common employments in India at an era far beyond the 
range of the profane records of our race. Five hundred years 
before Christ, the Father of History presented himself to the 
Greeks, assembled at the celebration of the Olympic games, and 
recited to them his narrative of the most novel and interesting ob- 
jects which had come te his knowledge during his long exile from 
his native land. Of the facts which he had gathered in his wander- 
ings into remote regions, the existence of a kind of wool, possess- 
ing a degree of fineness and excellence far superior to that produced 
by sheep, which was found growing upon plants in India, and was 
manufactured by the natives into cloth in which they generally 
dressed themselves, doubtless appeared among the most marvellous 
to his auditors. The account may be found in the third book of 
Herodotus, and contains our first authentic information of the 
growth and manufacture of cotton. It is evident, from the manner 
of the narrative, though no further particulars on this subject are 
stated, that cotton was then extensively manufactured by the people 
of India. 

Notwithstanding the wonderful improvements which have been 
introduced by modern skill and science into every branch of the 
manufacture of coiton, it is admitted on all hands, that nothing can 
be produced in any other part of the world which compares .in 


point of delicacy and elegance with the muslins manufactured by 
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primitive processes in some parts of that region. Yarn, greatly 
superior in the essential requisites of fineness, softness, and dura- 
bility, to any which can be made in Europe, is spun by the Hindoos 
solely by the fingers, without the assistance of either cards or 
wheels of the most simple form. This is effected by a degree of 
manual dexterity and delicacy of touch which appears to be unat- 
tainable by individuals of European descent. The looms in which 
these unrivalled fabrics are woven, perfectly correspond in rude- 
ness with the mode of spinning employed in the preparation of the 
material. 

That a race, endowed with such an extraordinary physical apti- 
tude for the highest proficiency in manufactures, should have re- 
mained stationary, in this respect, for unnumbered ages, will not 
occasion surprise when we reflect upon the institutions under which 
they have lived from a very remote period of antiquity. The es- 
tablishment of caste, and of hereditary employments, has prevail- 
ed among the native population of India as far back as our know- 
ledge of their history extends. Unless where partial and loca} 
changes have been introduced and maintained by the power of the 
belligerent foreigners who have, at various periods of its history, 
subjugated the country—the employment of the industrious classes, 
as well as the advantages derived by them from their productions, 
has been strictly regulated by customs of the highest antiquity. 
The mass of agricultural produce passes through the hands of the 
several individuals whose hereditary labor is applicable to its culti- 
vation or manufacture, each of whom receives his proportion de- 
termined by immemorial usage. The prescriptive officers estab- 
lished in the native communities, are also entitled to a proportion 
of the products of the soil and labor of the operatives. Property 
in land, in the commonly received sense of the term, was wholly 
unknown in India before Lord Cornwallis, at the close of the last 
century, gave qualified titles to a portion of two or three provinces 
which comprehend a very insignificant portion of the British pos- 
sessions in Hindostan. Whoever was master of the political and 
military organization of any particular region, was held to be the 
only true and lawful proprietor of the soil. The actual head of the 
government has, in all ages, been regarded throughout India as the 
absolute owner of every part of the territory over which his autho- 
rity extended ; and the immense population of that vast region have 
never enjoyed any right in the soil beyond the naked privilege of 
occupation. 

Every person of reflection will perceive that such a tenure of 
real property, coupled with a system of prescriptive labor embrac- 
ing all the pursuits of industry, must inevitably prevent the adop- 
tion of any modification in the pursuits of industry devolving upon 
each class, acting independently in a sphere of duty regulated 
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through unnumbered ages. A slight change would materially affect 
the means of livelihood of vast numbers depending upon the pro- 
cess which might become the subject of innovation, and would 
lead, if such alterations should become general, to the total de- 
rangement of the established structure of such a state of society. 
Hence the uniform resistance manifested on all occasions, by all 
classes of the Hindoos, whenever even trifling improvements have 
been attempted upon any of their native customs. The present 
lords of the soil of India have found it indispensable, for the pre- 
servation of their ascendancy, to cautiously abstain from all inter- 
ferences, either by influence or power, in the habits or employments 
of the native population. Whenever new objects of cultivation, or 
new processes of manufacture, have been established, it has been 
done (as in the case of the production of indigo in the new and im- 
proved mode) under the immediate direction of British managers, 
and cannot be said to be introduced among the Hindoos in opera- 
tions carried on by themselves. 

It cannot be regarded as astonishing, that in such a state of social 
polity, the knowledge of those potent agents which have been 
mainly instrumental in producing an entire revolution in the condi- 
tion of the mass of the people of Europe within the last three or 
four centuries, has never effected any perceptible change in the 
East. The effects of the introduction of the art of printing among 
our ancestors were almost magical—corresponding with its supposed 
origin during a period of general ignorance. The information 
which was rapidly diffused by this means soon overthrew many of 
the grossest corruptions of both civil and religious affairs; while 
the use of gunpowder levelled at once the proud distinction pre- 
viously enjoyed by hereditary rank in actual warfare,—and in a short 
time subverted, or rendered powerless, the most oppressive regula- 
tions of the feudal ages. Both printing and gunpowder were un- 
questionably known and used in their substantial forms during many 
centuries in the East, before they were introduced into Europe. 
Ingenious fireworks for the purposes of parade and ornament were 
made with gunpowder—splendid volumes printed with inks which 
vie with the colors of the rainbow—but neither information nor 
power appear to have been communicated to the mass of society by 
these potent and active instruments of civilization. 

The annals of mankind present to the researches of the political 
student no subject of deeper interest, than the investigation of the 
causes of the relative progress and comparative condition of the 
predominating races of Asia and Europe. Up to a recent period, 
the Asiatics were far more accomplished in every pursuit which 
gives strength and ornament to society than any people in Europe. 
Their warriors were as brave—their statesmen more profound and 
skilful—while in the arts of luxury, and the elegancies of social life, 
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as well as in literary and speculative pursuits, the inhabitants of the 
East had attained a high degree of superiority and refinement, while 
Europe was plunged in barbarism. But while the one anxiously 
clings to the quietude, and aversion to innovation, characteristic of 
declining age, the other rushes forward in the career of improve- 
ment with all the ardor and energy of youth. Emerged from the 
deepest state of ignorance—indeed from actual slavery, as have 
three-fourths of the people of Europe since the introduction of 
printing and gunpowder among them—they have marched on with 
rapid strides, and their progress appears to be daily increasing. 

It is not within our design to enter upon this wonderful contrast, 
further than to express the opinion, that the establishment of the 
great principle of substantial responsibility in the modern admin- 
istration of government, has undoubtedly exercised a controlling in- 
fluence in producing this vast difference, since the improvement of 
the several nations corresponds closely with the extent of the ope- 
ration of this principle,—a principle which owes its origin entirely 
to the general diffusion of knowledge. 

The idea that rulers are responsible to the people over whose 
interests they are the guardians, has never been introduced into 
Asia. There the population are entirely passive with regard to the 
character and conduct of those who manage their highest concerns. 
While the Duke of Wellington commanded an English army in 
India, at the commencement of the present century, he stated in 
one of his despatches, that ** the people of this country are the only 
philosophers about their governors that I ever met with—if indif- 
ference constitutes that character.” Such appears to have been 
their disposition from the period when Alexander of Macedon first 
invaded India up to the present hour. By the notices on the habits 
and condition of this people, which are found in Arrian’s account 
of the regions invaded by the Great Conqueror, collected from co- 
temporary evidence, it would seem probable that their customs, as 
well as their advancement in the arts, were then quite similar to 
their present condition. 

The responsibility we have mentioned is altogether essential to 
the security of individual acquisitions. While the fruits of labor, 
skill, and anxious thought, may be realized or not, according to the 
caprice or cupidity of superior power, all wholesome stimulus is 
taken from improvement. None but gamblers would embark in 
comprehensive and permanent plans of enterprise upon such con- 
ditions. The power of snatching from industry its honest acquisi- 
tions, without warning or preparation, under whatever name or form 
it may be exercised, is essentially tyrannical. Whether this power 
manages all the functions of political government, or is permitted 
to control those facilities of commercial interchange which inevita- 
bly arise from the mutual wants of all civilized communities, the 
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absence of responsibility is equally destructive of that security 
which is the true element of substantial advancement. It is only 
where absolute security is enjoyed, that the foresight and skill which 
experience and calculation furnish, can be applied to great transac- 
tions so effectually as to supersede those disastrous results which 
are often brought about by reliance upon what is vulgarly termed 
chance or luck. 

In the East, the successive expedients of commercial interchange 
from simple barter, when one commodity is directly exchanged for 
another, to the substitution of coin as an intermediate measure of 
the value of each article of commerce—and the final representation 
of coin by means of paper bearing the same nominal appellation, 
received upon confidence or authority—appear to have been all 
adopted, in their turns, ages before any immediate and direct inter- 
course was opened between India and Europe. That ingenious 
system of plunder which enables dexterous and unprincipled mana- 
gers to extort the earnings of industry in a less repulsive and dan- 
gerous mode than by direct force, was undoubtedly familiar to the 
irresponsible rulers of the East long before commerce arose even in 
Italy, whose merchants acquired their early knowledge from those 
of Armenia, Persia, and India. In those countries the arcana of 
commercial accounts and exchanges, which the rest of Europe de- 
rived from the Italians, were understood before the use of money 
was generally known in Europe. While on this subject we may 
be allowed to suggest that it is worthy of the deepest reflection, on 
the part of every lover of our free institutions, whether the gross 
anomaly of surrendering the practical regulation of the measure of 
commercial value to irresponsible corporations and individuals, by 
granting to them the power exercised by the greedy and capricious 
tyrants of the East, of creating, without limitation or restriction, 
the nominal representation of coin for their own profit, has not 
already seriously impaired the security of the acquisitions of enter- 
prise and industry? And whether, unless effectual checks are in- 
terposed against the abuse of this power, the confidence, both of 
foreigners and our own citizens, in the efficiency and impartiality 
of the operations of our system of self-government, must not be 
eventually weakened? 

The cultivation and manufacture of cotton, in the course of time, 
appears to have gradually spread from India to other regions of 
Asia; afterwards into Africa; and finally, during the Moorish do- 
minion in Spain, into Europe. Still the cheap food and industrious 
habits of the Hindoos enabled them, down to a period within the 
memory of persons now living, to supply the manufactures of cot- 
ton, both white and colored, in higher perfection and much cheaper 
than any other people. Before the discovery of the route to India 
by way of the Cape of Good Hope, a very extensive overland com- 
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merce was carried on in the finer and more expensive descriptions 
of cotton cloths, which formed one of the principal sources of the 
immense wealth derived from the trade with the East, of which the 
monopoly was so long enjoyed by the Italian Republics. When 
the Portuguese opened a direct intercourse with India, the importa- 
tion of manufactured cottons yearly increased with the growing 
extent of this commerce. Soon after the establishment of the 
English and Dutch East India Companies, early in the seventeenth 
century, England was flooded with the cotton cloths of India, which 
were at the same time elegant and cheap to such a degree, that 
their increasing consumption alarmed all who were employed in the 
ancient manufactures of the kingdom. Numerous publications, 
during that century, set forth the declining state of the worsted 
manufacture in the strongest language, and its speedy destruction 
was predicted, unless measures should be adopted by Parliament to 
stop the importation of the manufactured cottons of India. The 
clamors of the multitudes, interested either as wool-growers or 
manufacturers of worsted, together with a willingness to advance 
the silk manufacture, which had been then recently established by 
French refugees under the royal protection, led to the passage, in 
1700, of the Act of {1th and [2th William III, which prohibited 
the importation of the silks and calicoes of India, and their use, either 
for apparel or furniture. This Jaw was made without any view of 
creating cotton manufactures in England, but was solely intended to 
promote the use of silk and worsted. White cotton cloths were still 
permitted to be imported from India, and while they were allowed 
to be printed in England, this prohibition proved to be entirely fu- 
tile, as such laws have always been in all countries. The act of 
1720, referred to in our former article, was then passed, imposing 
a penalty on using or wearing colored cloths of which cotton form- 
ed any part of the material, which effectually checked, for the first 
time, the importation of India goods, as well as the manufacture of 
those of England. This specimen of enlightened legislation, which 
has been so often referred to as evincing the policy of England in 
the protection of her cotton manufactures, was wholly aimed at 
other objects. When the restraints which it enforced were finally 
repealed in 1774, an excise duty was imposed upon dyed and printed 
cottons, which was increased in 1779 and in 1782, when it amounted 
to about sixpence sterling per square yard. This duty was more 
than the actual cost of the various processes of manufacture upon 
a great portion of the goods. In 1787 it was reduced to three and 
a half pence upon all dyed and printed cotton cloths, at which rate 
it remained until 1831, when it was finally repealed by the practical 
good sense of the Reformed Parliament. During its existence 
nothing but the most vigilant and untiring enterprise, aided by a 
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continued series of wonderful inventions, prevented the total de- 
struction of the cotton manufacture in England. 

We have given in our April number a brief account of the im- 
provements in spinning and weaving by the machines now in use. 
The arts of bleaching and printing, which were applied to the 
greatest portion of the manufactured cottons, underwent improve- 
ments quite as important. Up to the middle of the last century 
the process employed in bleaching cloth required more than half a 
year for its completion. The fabric was alternately steeped in alka- 
line leys and spread upon grass for many weeks, and was finished by 
being steeped in sour milk or lemon juice, and again spread out fora 
long period. By the introduction of sulphuric acid instead of the 
souring process previously used, the length of time necessary was 
somewhat shortened about 1760. But the application of chlorine 
by the French chemist, Berthollet, in 1785, reduced the period em- 
ployed in bleaching from months to hours—the space required to 
the ordinary room of a manufactory—and a heavy expense to a 
mere trifle. A single centa yard will now amply repay for the 
conversion of the rough, grey, and dirty fabric which comes from 
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the looms, into a smooth cloth of snowy whiteness, ready for the 
seamstress or for printing. This tribute of chemistry to manu- 
factures vastly accelerated their increase. Without it, the whole 
island of Great Britain turned into a bleach field would hardly afford 
sufficient space to spread and whiten the cloths now made. 

During many years the figured calicoes and chintzes brought from 
India were called painted cottons—the pattern being usually drawn 
upon the cloth with a pencil or reed. In other parts of the East 
small blocks of wood were employed for the purpose of fixing the 
colored figures upon the cloth. The practice of printing with blocks 
of wood was solely used in England from the original introduction 
of the art until 1785, when the great improvement in this branch— 
that of printing by metallic cylinders—was invented by a Scotchman 
named Bell. It was not, however, generally employed till about 
the commencement of the present century, when the enormous for- 
tune acquired by means of this process, by one of the most exten- 
sive manufacturers of England, the late Sir Robert Peel, father of 
the distinguished Tory politician of the same name, attracted the 
attention of all other manufacturers to its application. 

This new mode of printing cloth is performed by means of 
polished cylinders of copper, of a length corresponding with the 
width of the cloth to be printed, upon the surface of which the 
pattern is engraved. By an ingenious contrivance the color is con- 
fined to the engraved pattern, and is printed upon the cloth by the 
revolution of the cylinder. Where several colors are required to 
complete the pattern, the cloth passes successively over the several 
cylinders necessary to finish the design, and thence over a series of 
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metallic boxes heated by steam, which dry and finish it in the course 
of a few minutes. The wonderful saving of labor which has been 
accomplished by this invention, and the various improvements which 
have been made in its application, may be understood when it is 
stated, that a single cylinder printing-machine, attended by one man 
and a boy, is now capable of producing as mucly work as could be 
performed by a hundred of each in the former mode of block print- 
ing, which is only employed at the present time in perfecting the 
most expensive and complicated patterns. 

The ingenious invention of the late Jacob Perkins, of Massachu- 
setts, who recently died in England, for the transfer of engravings 
from small steel cylinders to large copper ones, has enabled the pat- 
terns to be multiplied with great cheapness and rapidity. To de- 
scribe, or even to enumerate, the various improvements which have 
been introduced by the combined aid of scientific discoveries and me- 
chanical skill, into the various branches of the cotton manufacture, 
both in England and this country within a few years, would greatly 
excced our limits. Some branches of the cotton manufacture which 
have been carried to a high degree of perfection in England have, how- 
ever, only been introduced into this country upon a very small scale : 
these are principally the manufacture of the various descriptions of 
cotton-lace, stockings, and sewing-twist. The two former depend 
upon the great improvements which have been, of late years, ap- 
plied to the original stocking frame, invented by William Lee, a 
clergyman of Nottinghamshire, in 1585. The ancient modes of 
manufacturing stockings upon wires, and lace upon the pillow, 
have greatly declined in consequence of the wonderful cheapness 
with which the products of the complieated machines now in opera- 
tion can be afforded. 

The present superiority of the English manufactures of cotton 
is wholly to be ascribed to the perfection of the machinery em- 
ploved. This has enabled them to combat, with success, the ob- 
stacles imposed upon them by prohibitive regulations, excise duties, 
and corn laws. Taxation by the Government, as well as combina- 
tion among the operatives in every instance, seems to have produced 
no other effect than to develope new resources of ingenuity and en- 
terprise. ‘The result of every attempt to repress the cotton manu- 
facture, from whatever quarter, appears to have given to it increased 
vigor, and to have enabled it, from the superiority of machinery 
alone, to drive from the markets of the East a great portion of the 
articles originally derived from that prolifie source. At this time 
the value of English cotton manufactures exported to India, is much 
greater than that sent to the United States. 

An idea may be formed of the present extent and value of the 
cotton manufacture of Great Britain from the following data given 
to Parliament in 1834. The value of the raw cotton annually im- 
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ported was stated at fifty millions of dollars—the number of spindles 
employed in the manufacture of cotton into yarn at ten millions, 
being about five times greater than the present estimated number in 
the United States. The amount of capital invested in factories, 
machinery, &c., was eighty millions of dollars, and the annual ex- 
penditure of wages, is at least an equal amount, which is distributed 
among the various employments, as follows: 
Paid to Factory Operatives, thirty millions of dollars, 


“ Hand-loom Weavers, twenty millions of dollars, 

6 Calico Printers, five and a quarter millions of dollars, 

“6 Lace Workers, five millions of dollars, 

“s Makers of Cotton Hosiery, two millions of dollars, 

6 Bleachers, Dyers, the Makers of Tools and Machines, 


and to the common Laborers employed in the works, 
twenty millions of dollars. 

The aggregate annual value of the products was estimated at 
about one hundred and seventy millions of dollars—of which manu- 
factures to the amount of seventy-five millions were annually con- 
sumed within the kingdom, and about ninety-five millions exported. 
The whole number of individuals who immediately derived their 
support from the cotton manufacture, was stated at one million five 
hundred thousand souls. 

One of the most sound and distinguished economists of the Bri- 
tish Empire, in speaking of its manufacturing industry, uses the 
following language, which is worthy of a place in this magazine : * 
‘Those who investigate the history of the human race, who trace 
their slow and gradual progress from their lowest and most abject 
to their highest and most polished state, will find that it has always ~ 
been accompanied and chiefly promoted by the invention of tools 
and engines. What, we ask, has falsified all the predictions of 
Hume and Smith, as to the increase of the public debt, and enables 
us to support, without repining, a load of taxes which would have 
crushed our fathers, as it would crush any other people? This 
wonderful result has not, assuredly, been owing to any peculiar 
sagacity on the part of our rulers, nor to the miserable quackery of 
sinking funds, custom-house regulations, and such like devices. 
There cannot, indeed, be the shadow of a doubt that it is wholly to 
be ascribed to the stupendous inventions and discoveries of Har- 
graves, Arkwright, Watt, Wedgewood, Crompton, Cartwright, and 
a few others. These added so prodigiously to our capacities of 
production, that we went on increasing in population, and wealth, 
notwithstanding an expenditure of blood and treasure unparalleled 
in the history of the world. It is believed that an individual can, 
at this moment, by means of the improved machinery now in use, 
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produce about two hundred times the quantity of cotton goods that 
an individual could have produced at the accession of George III, 
in 1760!" * * * * The high and conspicuous place we oc- 
cupy among the nations of the earth is not owing to our possessing 
a greater population, a finer climate, or a more fertile soil; but to 
the superior art we have evinced in availing ourselves of the powers 
of nature. This has multiplied our resources and increased our 
power in a degree that was not previously conceivable. It is not 
going too far to say that we have, at the very least, derived ten 
times more advantage from the spinning-jenny and the steam engine, 
than from all our conquests in India, though these have added a 
hundred millions of subjects to our empire.” 

In discussing the alleged depressed condition of the productive 
interests of England in 1832, the same writer thus glances at the 
difficulties which, as were explained in our April number, have, 
from time to time, similarly involved the manufactures of this coun- 
try. ‘It is true that profits in both trade and manufactures are 
very low; but this lowness is partly, at least, balanced by the greater 
security which now prevails in most brancites of industry; and by 
the absence of those fluctuations which originated in political vicis- 
situdes and the changes in the value of money. During the war, 
fortunes were frequently made by a single successful hit, and were 
as suddenly lost. The battle of Waterloo doubled the wealth of 
Mr. Ricardo, but had it terminated differently, it is questionable 
whether, instead of being able to retire with a princely fortune, he 
would not have been ruined. Thousands of similar instances might 
be specified. In such a state of things, industry, frugality, and skill, 
ceased to be held in due estimation; and speculative and expensive 
habits were very widely diffused. The establishment of tranquillity 
and the restoration of our ancient monetary standard, have again 
placed us in a situation when that economy and attention to details 
we had in a great measure lost sight of, are become indispensable, 
and hence the complaints and murmurs of those who have not for- 
gotten nor laid aside the habits prevalent during what may be termed 
the era of gambling!’ We cannot close this account of the manu- 
factures of England without asking our readers to reflect upon the 
parallel between the period just described, and the state of things 
produced in this country by means of the prodigious expansion of 
the currency by the Bank of the United States during the first six 
months of 1835. 

The cotton manufacture of France owes its origin to the conti- 
nental system of Napoleon. Under its influence, machinery in 
imitation of English processes of that day, were introduced into 
various parts of the empire. When his dynasty was overthrown, 
the establishments for the manufacture of cotton in France, like 
those suddenly created in this country Ly the late war, were believed 
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to be in imminent danger of destruction from English competition, 
and under the impulse of similar short-sighted views, were bolstered 
up by prohibitive duties. This artificial encouragement seduced 
new adventurers into the business, who have been continually beset 
with embarrassments, and as constantly applying to the Government 
to avert their absolute ruin. In the language of the late Premier, 
M. Thiers, the French Government has been required “ to reconcile 
the liberty which the prosperity of commerce requires, with the 
protection necessary to manufactures.”” This perplexing problem 
must be eventually solved in France, as every where else, when 
common sense shall prevail, by relieving individual industry and 
enterprise from the fatal distarbances of legislative interference, 
and permitting the employment of capital to find its own level. 

The French manufactures of cotton are generally of a description 
which receive the highest degree of value from taste and fancy. 
Though the population of France is double that of this country, 
the imperfection of the machinery, the want of systematic industry, 
and the absence of sufficient investments of actual capital have 
rendered it impossible for the French to compete with the English 
in the more important branches, and have restricted its amount toa 
less quantity of the raw material than is now manufactured in this 
country. But the French export cotton manufactures to a consider- 
able extent, both to this country and England, in consequence of 
the beauty of their patterns, which present irresistible temptations 
to the eye of fashion. Dr. Bowring, one of the commercial commis- 
sioners of the British Government, in his evidence before the Select 
Committee on arts and manufactures in 1836, states that the supe- 
riority of the French in matters of taste is remarkable and un- 
doubted, and is principally to be attributed to the wider diffusion of 
the cultivation of the fine arts, which enables them to excel all the 
rest of the world in the elegance of their designs. 

The unrivalled cheapness of the English manufactures forces an 
immense amount of them into France, notwithstanding the severity 
of the prohibitive laws. An illicit trade has been organized to a 
vast extent, the risks of which are regularly insured like those of 
any other branch of commerce. It has been found impossible with 
all the vigilance and energy of the French custom-house officers to 
prevent the transit of English manufactures over the frontiers. In- 
dividuals may be always found on the Exchange at London, who 
will contract to deliver at any specified place in France, any quantity 
of prohibited articles at a settled tariff of compensation. Formerly 
pack horses were employed by the smugglers, but of late these 
animals have been, in a great measure, superseded by the use of 
dogs of a large size. In 1832 not less than five million pounds 
weight of the most valuable English manufactures were, by this 
means, introduced into France; and for several years bobbinet 
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alone of the yearly value of two millions of dollars has been thus 
imported. We give these details from the most authentic sources, 
for the purpose of illustrating the preposterous futility and demora- 
lizing influence of prohibitive laws which were dwelt upon more at 
length in our April number. 

The cotton manufactures of Switzerland are not extensive, but 
from the remarkable brilliancy and perfection of their colors are 
highly esteemed. The raw material being almost entirely trans- 
ported by land carriage from Trieste or Genoa, the Swiss manufac- 
turers are exposed to important disadvantages, but they work about 
twenty million of pounds into fabrics of great clegance and value. 

The cotton manufactures of the Netherlands, and particularly of 
Belgium, are becoming important. They have not as yet super- 
seded the use of large quantities of English goods, but are understood 
to be in a state of rapid improvement, particularly in the finer and 
more expensive descriptions, where skill in manufacture, for which 
the people of the Netherlands have been renowned for centuries, is 
particularly valuable. 

The oppressive corn laws and timber duties of England, have 
given rise, in every part of Germany, and the North of Europe, to 
heavy countervailing restrictions upon the importation of British 
manufactures. This suicidal custom-house warfare has resulted 
in the creation of the manufacture of cotton in those countries for 
their own consumption, which is increasing to such a degree, as to 
occasion serious anxiety in England, which, but a few years since, 
enjoyed the undisturbed monopoly of the supply of those wide- 
spread regions. The quantity of raw cotton already consumed there 
may be estimated at not less than a hundred millions of pounds, in 
addition to large quantities of yarn imported from England for the 
purpose of being wrought into cloth in their rising establisments. 

Italy is principally supplied with cotton manufactures of taste and 
elegance by France and Switzerland, and with those of utility and 
comfort by England, excepting the kingdom of Lombardy and Ve- 
nice, subject to Austria. Here the cotton manufacture flourishes 
with considerable vigor, but of its precise extent we are not dis- 
tinctly informed. 

Spain was the first country in Europe into which the manufacture 
of cotton was introduced,—indeed, the growth of the raw material, 
as well as its manufacture, was established during the dominion of 
the Moors in the south of Spain as early as the tenth century. ‘That 
expert and ingenious people carried the manufacture, according to 
the processes then in use, to a high degree of perfection, while the 
English remained in such a state of barbarism and ignorance as to 
be incapable of manufacturing even the fleeces produced by their 
own flocks,—which for a long period were sent to Flanders to be 
made into cloth, and then returned and sold at exorbitant prices. The 
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expulsion of the Moors from Spain by Ferdinand the Catholic, at 
the close of the fifteenth century, drove into exile the greatest por- 
tion of the manufacturing population,—while the simultaneous dis- 
covery of America withdrew the attention of the remaining inhab- 
itants from the cultivation of these resources of the kingdom, and 
prevented the reparation of the immense loss to its national industry 
produced by the rigorous bigotry of its monarch. At the period of 
the discovery of the new world under the Spanish flag, the people 
of that kingdom were by far the most intrepid, enterprising, and 
intelligent in Europe. Irresistible inducements to emigration were 
then offered to its industrious inhabitants, which nearly destroyed 
its principal manufactures, and yet, at the same time, tiie severity 
of the prohibitions upon the importation of foreign productions 
for the purpose of replacing them, continually increased. All per- 
sons, excepting the natives of Old Spain, were strictly excluded by 
royal order from holding any office or employment within her do- 
minions in the Western Hemisphere, which presented overpowering 
temptations to those engaged in the pursuits of industry to embark 
for America in quest of assured fortunes,—while the substitution of 
foreign manufactures, in place of those which Spain had ceased to 
produce, was rigidly prohibited. This policy would seem to in- 
volve the grossest contradiction—but we have witnessed during the 
present session of Congress the expression of similar opinions, 
which makes us reluctant in pronouncing the condemnation of the 
Spanish system. We have seen a Senator of great and acknow- 
ledged ability advocate, with earnestness and zea], measures intend- 
ed to offer the strongest inducements to our citizens to spread them- 
selves over the fertile regions of the West—and afterwards vindi- 
cate, with equal eloquence, the system of prohibitive duties, for the 
encouragement of manufactures which can only flourish in a dense 
population ! 

The decay of the Spanish manufactures, coupled with the sever- 
ity of the laws prohibiting importations from other countries, neces- 
sarily gave dignity and importance to the profession of smuggling, 
by which the greatest portion of the actual commerce of Spain has 
long been carried on. Whatever the laws may decide, the great 
body of the people who are supplied by the smugglers with many 
of their comforts and some of the necessaries of their social life, 
have not been inclined to regard this pursuit in any other light than 
as exceedingly useful and worthy of general countenance and en- 
couragement. The condition of Spain at the present moment is 
worthy of the deepest meditation by the supporters of the prehibitive 
system. At the commencement of the seventeenth century she was 
unquestionably the most powerful and wealthy nation in Europe,— 
and has been brought down to her present lamentable situation 
mainly through this short-sighted policy ! 
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The Great Discoverer of America found the small quantity of 
clothing used by the natives of this Western World within the tro- 
pics, composed entirely of cotton. The cloths produced in Mexico 
of this material are represented by the early writers to have been very 
perfect of their kind. Among the presents sent by Cortez to his 
liege lord, the Emperor Charles V, the grandson of Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic, before-mentioned, were various articles of cotton manufac- 
ture wrought by the natives with a high degree of skill, and most 
exquisitely colored. The raw material grows without cultivation 
throughout tropical America, but how or when its manufacture was 
originally introduced, must remain wholly a matter of conjecture. 
Since free commercial intercourse has been opened by the indepen- 
dence of all the Spanish American colonies, excepting Cuba, the 
native cotton manufacture in those regions has almost disappeared. 
The rude tribes of Indians who possess none of the elements of 
trade, still supply their own immediate wants from the spontaneous 
produce of the plant which attains in those warm and fertile regions 
the size of a respectable tree, producing a fibre, however, of an infe- 
rior quality. The supply of manufactured cottons throughout the 
former dominions of Spain and Portugal in this hemisphere, is at 
this time generally furnished from England and the United States, 
and forms the basis of a very extensive and increasing commerce. 

The account we have given of the manufacture of cotton has oc- 
cupied nearly the whole space we had assigned both to that subject 
and its growth in foreign countries. In bestowing so much of our 
attention upon this branch, we cannot suppose that we have over- 
estimated its interest and importance. Next to food, the principal 
want of man in every state of society is clothing. The arts which 
facilitate this supply to such an extent, as to bring cloths of great 
elegance and durability within the reach of all classes, are only in- 
ferior in universal utility to agriculture. They contribute directly 
and most materially to the comforts of life among all nations where 
manufactures exist, or to which the products of manufacturing in- 
dustry are conveyed. They minister equally to the comfort and 
decency of the poor, and to the taste and luxury of the rich. By 
supplying one of the greatest wants of life with a far less amount 
of human labor than was formerly required, a larger proportion 
of the energies of the population are at liberty for the pursuit of 
other objects. In the vast revolution, in this respect, which modern 
inventions have effected, England and this country have been mainly 
instrumental. Had it not been for the ingenuity and enterprise of 
the English manufacturers, the cultivation of cotton would probably 
never have risen to any considerable extent in this country. But 
for the cheapness and abundance of the raw material furnished by 
the United States, England could have never commanded the mar- 
kets of the world. The saw-gin has conferred the same benefit 
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upon the manufacturers of cotton, which the English machinery has 
bestowed upon the producers of the staple. 

We now proceed to state, in completion of our original design, 
some brief notices, correspondent with the limited space left to us 
for the purpose, of the produce of cotton in foreign countries. Of 
these India first claims our attention, being the original source from 
which Europe derived its knowledge of the commodity. Our infor- 
mation of the quantity actually produced in that vast region is very 
scanty. From its immense population—principally clothed in cot- 
ton of native growth, though the exports of British manufactures to 
that country have within the last ten or fifteen years been quite ex- 
tensive, and a considerable quantity has been sent from the United 
States—it is probable that its domestic consumption is considerably 
beyond an hundred millions of pounds. Its exports of raw cotton 
to China and England amount to about that quantity. The cotton 
generally produced in India is of a very inferior quality, owing in a 
great degree to the slovenly mode of cultivating and cleaning it— 
which, for the reasons before assigned with regard to the stationary 
condition of the manufacture in that region their English rulers 
have found it impossible to remedy. A small portion cultivated by 
particular families in the immediate neighbourhood of the manufac- 
ture of the finest muslins, is represented as very superior in quality— 
but generally the raw cottons of India bear the lowest prices of any 
brought to the English market. 

From India the cultivation of cotton gradually extended into other 
regions of Asia where the climate was suited to its production. 
China, Persia, and Asiatic Turkey all produce cotton, but not in 
large quantities, compared with their population. From the latter 
England drew its principal supply during the infancy of the manu- 
facture—the quantity received from Smyrna during a long series of 
years being greater than from any other quarter. The Malay Pen- 
insula and most of the islands in the Indian Ocean produce cotton— 
but it can hardly be said to enter into commerce. That of the Isle 
of Bourbon, next to the sea-island cotton produced on the coast of 
Georgia and Carolina, which was described in our March number, 
is the finest in the world. It was formerly carried to England to 
the extent of some millions of pounds annually, and is still an arti- 
cle of commerce on a small scale. 

From Asia the cultivation of cotton was early introduced into 
Africa. During the most brilliant period of Saracenic power and 
renown, it was extensively grown and manufactured in Egypt—but 
with the downfall of the Caliphate it appears to have become ex- 
tinct. This produce was again revived by Mahommed Ali, the pre- 
sent ruler. A few years since, Egyptian cotton attracted great at- 
tention among the manufacturers of Europe, both from the quantity 
brought to market, and its excellent quality. But its cultivation was 
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conducted on a principle which is destructive to al] permanent pros- 
perity—obedience to superior power in the direction of individual 
enterprise. The crops were wholly raised and sold under the or- 
ders and for the benefit of the Pacha. He has recently adopted the 
plan of manufacturing cotton. This new project will probably 
result as little to the advantage of his people as the former. We 
might feel surprised, notwithstanding his despotic power, at the ex- 
tent and impunity with which he embarks his subjects into the 
most capricious schemes, were not the examples of docility in the 
dependents of the moneyed corporations in our own country quite 
as extraordinary. They have assumed the control of the trade and 
manufacture of cotton to an extent which, unless checked by public 
intelligence, cannot fail to produce the most disastrous results upon 
the commerce and industry of the country. 

The producers and manufacturers of cotton in Egypt are literally 
the vassals of Mahommed Ali; and enjoying no power of indepen- 
dent action, are in a more deplorable condition than the producers 
and manufacturers in this country, whose prosperity is alone con- 
trolled by the caprice of irresponsible self-created directors. 'The 
latter can only destroy the property of their victims by alternate 
pecuniary temptation and severity—while the former exercises un- 
restrained control over both person and property. Until the Egyp- 
tian system shall undergo a radical change, no permanent supply of 
either raw or manufactured cottun will probably be derived from 
that country. 

Most of the other regions of Africa produce cotton, but only for 
domestic use. The manufactures of the northwestern coast, Mo- 
rocco, Fez, &c., were very extensive two or three centuries since, 
but have greatly declined. Our knowledge of the internal condi- 
tion of those extensive regions is very imperfect,—not sufficient to 
authorize us to express an opinion upon the state or prospects of the 
cultivation or manufacture at this time. 

We next come to the production of this staple in America. As 
was before remarked, the cotton plant is indigenous throughout the 
greatest portion of the intertropical regions of this continent as well 
as the West India Islands. In some places it grows spontaneonsly 
to the size of a tree twenty or thirty feet high—and generally, when 
left to itself in congenial situations, it becomes a large shrub. Cot- 
ton early formed a considerable portion of the exports to Europe 
from the West Indies, and was extensively cultivated in the Dutch 
colonies of Demerara and Berbice, and the French colony of Ca- 
yenne. Since it has become so extensively produced in this coun- 
try, the cultivation in these colonies and islands has greatly declin- 
ed, and at this time the annual export from the whole does not 
exceed five millions of pounds. Mexico and the other Spanish 
American nations produce small quantities only for their domestic 
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manufacture. Texas, which has lately received Jarge accessions 
of population from this country, already produces a considerable 
quantity for exportation, and unless it shali be subjected to political 
vicissitudes from future attempts of Mexico to regain its lost do- 
minion, or from schemes of conquest of its own, will probably ex- 
port largely hereafter,—the soil and climate being understood to be 
very favorable to the production of cotton. 

A large portion of the extensive territory of Brazil is peculiarly 
adapted to the growth of cotton of superior quality. The exporta- 
tion commenced in 1781, and at the beginning of the present century 
the quantity shipped from Brazil was twice the amount exported 
from this country. The capability of Brazil for the production of 
cotton is almost unbounded, and its cultivation gradually increased 
until 1830 when the export reached forty millions of pounds. The 
fatal temptations attending the legal establishment of a paper cur- 
rency have, since that time, produced the most melancholy conse- 
quences upon the wealth and commerce of Brazil. Immediately 
after its independence of Portugal was established in 1825, a bank 
was recognized as a part of the machinery of the Government. 
Under the influence of the ‘credit system,’ the productive interests 
of Brazil blossomed with short-lived prosperity,—but the bitter fruit 
of profligate management has already been matured. 

During several years the fluctuations of value greatly impaired 
the security of property, and involved the financial operations 
both of the Government, and of individuals, in continual embar- 
rassments. The relief afforded, from time to time, by increased 
issues of paper, has at last fixed upon this splendid country, the 
natural wealth of which is probably unequalled by any region on 
the face of the globe, a depreciation of the circulating medium de- 
structive to all commercial operations. The exportation of cotton 
from Brazil has fallen off at least one-third part within a few years ; 
and the present condition, both commercial and political, of that 
country furnishes a most instructive example of the result of re- 
cognizing by law a deceptive and fraudulent measure of commercial 
value. 

This greatest of calamities which can befall the true and perma- 
nent prosperity of any people, had plunged our fathers into se 
many difficulties, that one of the principal inducements to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States was, to prohibit the 
compulsory receipt in payment of debts of any currency but gold 
and silver. The lapse of fifty years seems to have practically effaced 
the lessons of wisdom and justice on this subject which were incul- 
cated by the heroes and sages who achieved the Revolution. Doe- 
trines upon the currency have been recently advocated by indivi- 
duals of great respectability and influence, which are identical with 
those which raised Shay’s rebellion, and various other outrages 
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upon public security, in 1786. Relief from the burden of debt, by 
defrauding creditors through the medium of a legal issue of paper 
eurrency, was the object for which these popular commotions 
were fomented. To prevent the sacrifice of property which the 
honest discharge of their liabilities might occasion, organized bands 
of armed men prevented the sitting of the courts in some of the 
States, and endeavoured by force to compel the State legislatures to 
authorize the substitution of paper for a sound and equal currency. 
The subsequent progress and prosperity of this country is mainly 
to be ascribed to the firmness of our patriotic fathers in resisting 
these misguided attacks. Had the true principles of currency been 
then permanently subverted, this country would, within a similar 
period, have perhaps offered to the rest of the world a spectacle 
of poverty, anarchy, and demoralization as striking as that present- 
ed by Brazil. The banishment of confidence, and the destruction 
of commercial credit, would have similarly weakened all public and 
private security. But the firm and sagacious course pursued on 
that, as well as a recent occasion, notwithstanding the clamor of 
many interested and designing individuals, enabled the industry and 
enterprise of the people at large to surmount their temporary em- 
barrassments without impairing the permanent security of property. 
Among the beneficial results of this security, we now witness the 
production of a greater quantity of cotton in this country than in 
all the rest of the world. At that time not a pound of cotton was 
exported from the United States. The quantity now exported is 
more than double the amount that enters into commerce from all 
other sources. The crop of this country in 1837 exceeded six hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions of pounds—-being at least eighty mil- 
lions larger than that of 1836, as stated in our March number from 
authentic data. 

Before bringing our remarks upon the subject of cotton to a close, 
we must refer the reader once more to Mr. Woodbury’s Report, 
where those who may be inclined to pursue their investigations be- 
yond the narrow limits which can be accorded in a monthly period- 
ical, will find an immense collection of the most interesting statis- 
tical facts on this subject, conveniently arranged. We also feel 
bound to acknowledge our obligations to the able works of Messrs. 
Macculloch and Baines for important statements and views in each 
of our articles respecting cotton. 

Upon a general review of the progress of this growth and manu- 
facture in various ages and countries, we have been newly impress- 
ed with the force and sagacity of the remark of Dr. Franklin:— 
* Most of the statutes, acts, edicts, and arréts, of Parliaments, Prin- 
ces, and States, for regulating, encouraging, or restraining trade, 
have been either political blunders, or jobs obtained by artful men 
for private advantage under pretence of public good.” 
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—_—_ 


How calm the summer sunlight falls 

In beauty upon Charlestown’s walls ; 
And from the crested steep 

Of Bunker’s green embattled head, 

Throws forth a lengthening line of shade 
Upon the tranquil deep! 


World-honored mountain! other sights 

Were seen upon thy grassy heights, 
And on that quiet shore, 

When Freedom there to danger’s post 

First drew in arms her gallant host, 

And to confront them on the strand 

Brittania ranged her glittering band,— 
While madly volleying o’er, 

Burst sheeted flame and volumed smoke, 

And cannon throats in thunder spoke 
Their deep, responsive roar. 


Lo! where, as Fancy lends her aid, 

Beneath her magic touch arrayed, 

The heroes of the olden time, 

With reverend brow and port sublime, 

In serried ranks before me stand— 

Though feebly armed, a dauntless band. 

I read in every fearless eye 

The high resolve to do or die. 

There rolls no drum along their line, 

No bayonets bright above it shine, 

No flaunting banners court the air, 

With herald pomp emblazoned fair, 
And hushed is every sound ; 

One sentinel, with measured pace, 

Keeps guard in his allotted space 
High on the lofty mound. 


Stern Silence broods upon the hill, 
The vale is bound in sleep, 
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The crowded town is hushed and still, 
And tranquil lies the deep. 
Thus, Naples, sleeps thy matchless bay, 
While tints of beauty o’er it play, 
Ere yet the crater’s roar 
Awakens thousands to behold 
The mountain’s fiery wrath unfold,— 
Vesuvius, wild and fierce and dread, 
Its awful deluge widely shed, 
And heap with dying and with dead 
The desolated shore. 


The signal note is uttered—hark ! 
Rolls out the British drum ; 
In order marching to embark, 
The hireling foemen come. 
Bugle and trumpet clamoring shrill 
Are echoed from the silent hill, 
As rank on rank the squadrons pour 
In haste to gain that fatal shore. 
Ah! many a proud and noble breast 
Throbs high beneath its scarlet vest, 
Too soon with redder hue to dye 
Its gay ensanguined finery! 
O’er many a young and lofty head 
St. George’s cross is proudly spread, 
Too soon in marble sleep to lie, 
O’ershadowed only by the sky. 


Lo! Albyn sends her war-array, 

With eagle plume, and tartan gay— 

But when their feet the heather prest 

A loftier valor filled their breast, 

For mournful seems the battle’s toil, 

To him who fights on foreign soil ; 

And many a heart has homeward flown, 
To greet the land they love—their own. 
And when the shrill wild war-pipes play, 
They think of valleys far away— 

Loch Leven and old Benvenue ! 

Why should they fight with freedom’s sons? 
Their own life blood rebellious runs ; 
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And to unsheath, is base at best, 
That claymore at the Southron’s hest. 


No clamour rude—no warning shout— 

Burst from behind the dark redoubt, 
Where every pulse is calm; 

The prayers to righteous Heaven addressed, 

For strength, are silently expressed, 
And breathed without alarm. 

The foe have disembarked, and now 

Are pressing towards the hillock’s brow. 

Proudly along their sweeping line 

Their banners wave, their bayonets shine ; 

The rolling thunders of the drum 

Direct their march as on they come; 

And dark upon the sleeping tide, 

Huge men-of-war at anchor ride, 

Whose ports upon the landward side 
Display full many a row 

Of yawning guns, prepared to shower 

Their death-bolts with resistless power 
Full on the fated foe. 

As nearer still the Briton came 

Forth burst the thunder and the flame ; 

Each yeoman’s aim was good and true, 

And winged with death each bullet flew. 

Can words convey the wild uproar 

That madly rose from sea and shore, 

Or paint the panic and the flight 

Of soldiers trained and sold to fight? 

They shout—they fly—all order lost— 

And plumes in wild confusion tost, 

And trailing muskets all display : 

Their hireling fear and disarray ; 


While, thrilling through the flying rout, | 
Rises on high the patriot shout. 
Again, by shame and fear impelled, | 
They scale the hill,—again repelled, 

They seek the plain below, 
While still the fiery cannonade 
From anchored ships affords them aid, 

And galls the feeble foe. 
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Ah! vainly might I now essay 

To paint the fortunes of the day, 
Or sadly strive to tell 

How, upon Israel’s lofty place, 

Too briefly sped his gallant race, 
Heroic Warren fell. 

He to the mount of battle came 

To meet the sacrificial flame 
That lit the field of strife ; 

And there, before his country’s God, 

He fell on Freedom’s holiest sod, 
And poured that sacred life. 

But not in vain he fought and bled ; 

Such death a glorious halo spread 
Around the cause he prized, 

And Liberty, so lately born 

At Lexington, was on that morn 


In Warren’s blood baptized. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


LINES; 


WRITTEN ON SEEING A BUST OF THE LATE EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 





’Tis not the cold and lifeless stone 
Memorial of some cherished one, 

The chisel’s pure unerring line 

That mocks the human face divine, 

But soul transfused through every part 
That chains the sense and wins the heart: 
The listening ear, the attentive eye, 

The air of gentle courtesy— 

A look that might with sounds dispense ; 
A calm and silent eloquence 

Which tells of deep research, that went 
Beyond the outward tenement ; 

Of light, of presence well-defined 

That shone upon the sculptor’s mind, 
Which as he fashion’d still with care, 
Has left the radiance beaming there. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF EASTERN TRAVEL. 
BY J. & BUCKINGHAM, E8Q., 
No. IIL 


APPROACHING THE ISLAND OF SYENE.—DEC. 4. 


As we drew nearer towards the Cataracts of the Nile, the Desert 
encroached more on the cultivated soil; the valley of Egypt be- 
came narrower and narrower; and the heat, reflected from the 
rocky range of yellow and barren hills on either side, was great 
even in this mid-winter season of the year. The effect of this in- 
creased heat of climate was seen clearly on the increased and con- 
stantly increasing darkness of complexion among the natives. When 
we left Cairo, the sailors forming the crew of our boat, were among 
the darkest of the Arabs there; but when compared with the vil- 
lagers by which we were now surrounded, they appeared to pos- 
sess the whiteness of Europeans. Distinction of race might possi- 
bly have existed in the original population of the globe; but at pre- 
sent, from their mixture and cohabitation, the gradations by which 
they appreach to and recede frem each other, are so nicely indefina- 
ble, as fully to justify the belief that climate, as the most powerful 
cause, and successive transmission of habits and modes of living, as 
the subordinate auxiliary causes, are sufficient to account for nearly 
all the intermediate shades and links, by which the fairest European 
and the most jetty African are connected between their widest ex- 
‘tremes. 

We passed here a number of well built water-works, such as I had 
only seen in the Delta of Lower Egypt, where, in a recess of 
masonry, the water of the Nile is raised by wheels and earthen 
jars, the whole being turned by an ox, precisely in the same man- 
ner as at Joseph’s well in the citadel at Cairo. The very narrow 
strip of cultivated land on either side of the stream, and the extra- 
ordinary care thus bestowed upon its navigation, are proofs of those 
works being the remains of a more provident government than that 
which now presides over Egypt—perhaps the ancient Roman, when 
Syene was one of the most flourishing colonies, or even the Sara- 
cenic, of the time of the Caliphs, who have left many other traces 
of their attention to agricultural as well as to political interests. 
These water-wheels were so frequently repeated, that for the whole 
day we were not without sight or hearing of one, and those were 
chiefly confined to the eastern bank of the Nile. 

Between Gebel Aquabeeah and Gebel Bugheloweeah, is a narrow 
strait, like that at Silsilis. The mountains project, too, quite up te 
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the water’s edge, and have been worked as quarries, in the same 
way; though, after examination and inquiry, we could find neither 
tombs nor antiquities among them. 

Beyond this, the western bank of the Nile becomes entirely yel- 
low sand, while the eastern enjoys the only cultivation that is to be 
seen; yet on both sides there are scattered villages, and we met 
several of the peasants crossing on little rafts just eapable of floating 
one person only, and having no side shelter from the water, which 
completely covered them. ‘These rafts were impelled through the 
stream by a small hand paddle, alternately shifted from side to 
side, like those represented as used by the Indians in the Pacific 
Ocean; and of the kind which one would suppose likely to be sug- 
gested by the rudest imagination in the earliest ages of society, when 
absolute necessity drew from the mind its first inventive efforts. I 
have seen children in England navigate fleets of their own construc- 
tion in rivulets and ponds just of this description, differing in no- 
thing but their size. 

Soon after noon we descried the watch tower that points out the 
situation of Syene, or Assouan, and as the breeze was fresh and fair, 
we entered the port about four o’clock. The approach to this town 
is rendered interesting by the elevated site of its Saracenic ruins— 
by the central Island of Elephantina, displaying its rich verdure 
amid clusters of dark granite rocks—by the apparent termination 
of the Nile’s channel, and by the general change of scenery. Upon 
a steep point on the western side, stands a ruined convent, which 
was converted by the French army into a fortress; and still above 
this, upon the highest summit of the yellow mountain, is an isolated 
Sheik’s tomb. Upon the very rocks which occupy the centre of 
the Nile, are foundations of ancient buildings, which must have 
served for light-houses, towers of guard, or protecting batteries, 
and on the southern edge of Elephantina are fragments of @ quay, 
built of free-stone. 

This remote station is so seldom visited by Europeans of any de- 
scription, that the arrival and departure of @ traveller, becomes 
almost an epoch in their chronology, and is like a royal visit to a 
provincial town in England. It engages every one’s attention, and 
becomes for some days the only topic of conversation. Our sails 
were scarcely furled before all the population of Assouan were col- 
lected on the beach, and the old Sheik, accompanied by his son, and 
a Turkish soldier, came to pay us a visit of welcome, and to tell us 
how much they were devoted to the English, since they had learnt 
for some days past, that a voyager of that nation was coming up the 
Nile. 

I would willingly have dispensed with all this kindness, for F 
wished much to be alone, as I still suffered considerably from the 
swollen and inflamed state of my eyes, laboring then under a severe 
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attack of opthalmia; but I was obliged to submit patiently, as I had 
often done before, to hearing professions, the sincerity of which I 
doubted, and sentiments which I believed to be far from being really 
felt or entertained. The Turk possessed a boat above the Cataracts, 
in which he had been collecting from the Barabra people, or Nubians, 
subject to the Egyptian Pasha’s dominion, the tribute due from the 
last harvest of the Nile. As he doubted not but that I should pro- 
ceed to the second Cataract, this boat was offered to me for the 
voyage, out of the mere love and respect which he said he bore to 
Franks! I knew it was an offer as interested, as the professed mo- 
tive was untrue, and on coming to terms, it appeared that though he 
would not accept of money, he would be satisfied to reccive as a 
pledge of my friendship, a pair of Dangola mares, worth about two 
hundred dollars—a set of arms, including sabre, pistols, and mus- 
ket—a Turkish dress, or a handsome Cashmere shawl—very modest 
conditions certainly, more particularly as coming from one in whose 
mouth the words * love and friendship,” were the most frequent and 
familiar terms. [held my opinions in reserve, however, and waited 
their departure with impatience; yet I was not so soon to be re- 
lieved. My servant had known the man in Constantinople; and 
they were determined to pledge their happy meeting in drinking 
together the forbidden drink. Notwithsanding the domineering 
tyranny of the Turks over their unhappy subjects, there is yet an 
equality of rank and republicanism of condition, if one may so call 
it among themselves, which allows even their own servants to mix 
in general conversation, and interrupt the discourse of their supe- 
riors, by an offer of their opinion, whether solicited or not. They 
know nothing of European discipline in this respect; but in fact, 
their character is altogether a compound of extremes, and therefore, 
such a trait as this can exciteno wonder. Over the bottle he offered 
Giovanni, the Italian servant above alluded to, the barter of a 
female negro slave, which he had stolen from her parents, who 
were too poor to pay the tribute, and tendered her person altogether 
in exchange for one of Prior’s Turkish watches which my servant 
wore. The bargain was struck without a moment’s hesitation, and 
hands were shaken to confirm it, before either of them had conde- 
scended to ask the favor of a conveyance for this Nubian girl; who, 
if so purchased, was of course to be numbered among my family, 
and to be taken to Cairo in my train! “ When I am made Pasha,” 
said the Turk, addressing himself to my servant, “you shall be my 
chief Terjemann or interpreter,”’ as he spoke Turkish and Arabie 
equally well with his own tongue. ‘ That will never be,” replied 
Giovanni. ‘ How!” exclaimed the Mussulman; * there is but one 
God, that is God, and Mahometis the messenger of God.” ‘ Well,” 
T asked, “but what has that to do with Giovanni’s elevation.” 
“That God is great,” continued he, “and whatever he has decreed, 
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will come to pass. Have I not drank glass for glass,” he asked, 
“‘with Mahommed Ali Pasha, when we were both private soldiers 
together in the Albanianarmy? Is he not now the Sultan of Egypt? 
And am not I his officer?’”’ All this was incontrovertible, and the 
inference, as to the event of the prophecied promotion, was at least 
within the grounds of possibility. It is thus, that these men,— 
encouraged by their firm persuasion of unconditional predestina- 
tion, and counting the thousand instances of sudden elevation which 
happen among their very comrades—pass through the lowest stations 
with content and hope; and it may be safely asserted that there are 
few individuals throughout the Turkish Empire, who do not secretly 
console themselves with the most extravagantly romantic expecta- 
tions. The soldier sees in the Sultan, before whom he bows, no 
superiority of talent—no greater firmness of mind, or possession of 
courage; and since the chance of men has given to the one all his 
honor, the same revolving wheel may bring the other also to the 
pinnacle of power. They all withdrew together, after keeping me 
in a three hour’s purgatory, during which, however, I put an end to 
the proposed barter of the female slave, and I was already in bed, 
when the old Sheik, a man of seventy-five at least, came back alone 
to tell me that this Turkish soldier was a great rascal, and thatif I 
engaged his boat, I should certainly pay very dearly forit. ‘ But,” 
said I, “‘ where is the alternative, since it appears there are no others 
above theCataracts, and those below cannot be navigated through ?” 
‘** Leave that to me,”’ he replied, ‘I love your nation too well to see 
them imposed on, and before I sleep I will think of a remedy.” I 
thanked him and we parted. 


ASSOUAN.—DEC. 5. 


It was an affair that pressed heavily upon the conscience of the 
Sheik, if one might judge from the disturbance it had given to his 
rest; for he was with me at day-break, and after telling me fifty 
times how little he had slept, he said that the tranquillity of the 
night had enabled him to recollect that there was a boat above the 
falls, which would just serve my purpose, and if I was disposed, his 
son should accompany me there, that I might examine her for my- 
self, and he would take care that justice should be observed in the 
contract. I was not without my suspicions of hypocrisy, but really 
his white beard overcame my scruples, and I thought for once that 
age and disinterestedness might be combined even in an Egyptian 
Sheik. 

We procured asses for our journey above the Cataracts, and after 
a breakfast on milk, we departed. On leaving the modern village 
of Assouan, we passed through the vestiges of the old Arabic town 
to the southward, which occupy an eminence, and in its ruined state 
presents one of the most deserted scenes that can be imagined. On 
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a ground strewed with granite fragments of old Egyptian ruins, the 
bricks and pottery of Roman remains, and the vestiges of early 
Christian churches, rise the brown walls and arched chambers of @ 
Saracenic settlement, the skeleton forms of the houses standing in 
unconnected groups, and these again interspersed with more recent 
fabrics; the tombs of Turkish saints, and all the triumph of Death 
in an extensive modern cemetery. Beyond this to the east lies a 
dreary desert, extending as far as the eye can reach, and knowing 
no bounds but the western ocean; while among its yellow hills of 
stone and sand, not a blade of verdure, or a solitary tree interposes 
to break its sterile monotony. 

A few paces brought us into a fine broad ancient road, at least two 
hundred feet wide, admirably levelled and cut with much labour, 
along a track every where interspersed with detached rocks, which 
must have been removed to form it. These masses are still seen on 
the right, while the left was flanked with a wall built of sun-dried 
bricks, in a partially pyramidal form like those which encircled the 
ancient Elietheas; having the base about double the thickness of the 
summit, and which, from its occasional termination at forts and 
strong holds, has been considered a portion of military lines, or a 
fragment of a celebrated wall, extending from hence to El Arish, on 
the coast of Syria, built by a Queen of Egypt, called Zuleikha, 
a reputed daughter of one of the Pharaohs. 

Upon the blocks of granite which are met with at every step, hiero- 
glyphical figures and inscriptions are sculptured, though the stones, 
from their forms, could never have been used in any building. They 
record perhaps some event happening on the spot; some work un- 
dertaken and completed in the neighborhood, or some dedication to 
a Divinity, for delivery from danger. As we continued to advance, 
the scenery grew more wild and awful. It was like a ruin of nature 
itself, as if the earth had been shaken to her very centre, and rocks 
and mountains had been hurled from their foundations by the vio- 
lence of the convulsive throes. In the hollow of caverns formed by 
these grotesque combinations, flocks and families had taken up their 
residence, and secured to themselves dwellings, which nothing but 
a similar revolution could destroy. These villages, however, though 
so majestically lodged, were among the poorest I had yet seen. 
Both sexes were merely clad with a ragged waist-cloth, and the 
children were invariably naked. They appeared to me to possess 
neither food nor furniture, beyond the milk of a few goats, and the 
scanty supply of dates, which grew on trees that had sprung up be- 
tween the clefts of rocks; yet it was from beings like these, whose 
poverty was perhaps their greatest crime, that my Turkish visiter 
of the preceding evening had stolen a daughter in lieu of tribute! 

We descended to the edge of the Nile, after having got above 
the Cataracts, examined and approved of the boat we had come to 
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see, though she kept a person constantly baling, and in any othe: 
country would be sunk as unserviceable ; and leaving our animals, 
we took a route on foot to return over the Cataracts themselves. 
We found here, on examining some rocks where the water-mark of 
the present inundation of the Nile had been left, that the river had 
already fallen a perpendicular height of eighteen feet, a proof that 
its rise and fall is much greater here than in Lower Egypt, where, 
as the stream widens and increases the number of its channels, it 
becomes less confined, and gains in surface what it loses in depth. 

It may be doubted whether the obstruction of the Nile at this 
point may be properly called a cataract, since there was at this mo- 
ment absolutely no perpendicular fall of the waters, and during the 
height of the inundation, boats of the largest size navigate through 
the rapids with ease. Even now, a boat of ten or twelve tons was 
in the act of being transported down to Assouan, by being lightened 
and droppped with the current from one rock to another, by the 
veering out of a small grasshawser. This, which was an affair of 
the greatest ease, and would be performed by any two of our Lon- 
don watermen only, occupied at least fifty Arabs and Nubians, and 
had collected more than double that number on the shore to witness 
this chef d’euvre of river navigation, as they considered it. It is only 
in the most obstructed channels of the Nile that the rapids are strong, 
and there the utmost velocity may be taken at seven or eight miles 
the hour; while through the broad and shallow passages the stream 
runs from three to four miles the hour in proportion to its depth. 
As the day was warm, we waded from one cluster of rocks to another, 
visiting almost every island which obstructed the passage of the 
Nile, and it must be confessed that to the lover of wild and majestic 
scenery, nothing could be more romantically picturesque. Tower- 
ing mountains were formed on each side the river, of immense mass- 
es of black granite heaped on each other, and hanging in an endless 
variety of forms, while their broad shadows cast upon the clear sur- 
face of the stream a fine dark gloom. In the centre were again 
smaller combinations of rocks, which formed innumerable islands, 
over some of which the water partially flowed, while their sharp 
points cutting the current in its course, created foaming breakers in 
miniature, whose murmuring turbulence was the only souné that 
disturbed the stillness of the calm. 

In some of the hollows worn by the annual friction of whirlpools, 
when the Nile is at its height, a bed of soil had been deposited, 
from which had sprung up young trees, plants and bushes, whose 
isolated verdure derived a higher charm from the surrounding con- 
trast, and seemed like little Edens encompassed by a wilderness. 
The very rocks themselves too exhibited all the varieties of form and 
color possible to be conceived, while their adamantine surfaces un- 
shattered by the stream, wore a smoothness of polish which art could 
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never give to them, and by the infinite variety of their positions, re- 
flected back the rays of an unclouded sun from every point, like a 
thousand mirrors. If one of those stones only had been met with in 
any other situaiton, it would be impossible to persuade one’s self 
that they were not covered with some transparent varnish. Here 
were some masses of basalt, and some of black and rose-colored gra- 
nite; the latter crossed with veins of the finest porphyry, and smaller 
strata of brilliant quartz, changing at every step their hue of shade 
and quality of grain; while the awful depth of this dark and silent 
valley, gave to the unclouded sky a brighter blue, and produced alto- 
gether a splendid picture of nature in her wildest dress. Nota sin- 
gle outlet from this deep valley is visible in any one direction; the 
curves of the river’s banks shutting in their opposite points, gave it 
the appearance of an encircled lake, and render one, to use a sea- 
phrase, completely “land-locked,’’ while the magnificent monuments 
of Philoé, at the southwest extremity of the island, greatly increase 
the interest of the scene. Such a magic combination of forms and 
colors, could not possibly be represented either in a sketch or an 
engraving with any fidelity. They should be drawn and colored on 
the spot, and even then they would require the pencil of a Claude to 
catch the grandeur of the shades, and the beauty of the tints, which 
vary with every hour of the sun. For myself, I could have re- 
mained here forever. The monotony of the Nile, so much com- 
plained of by some, is all repaid by this single picture, from which I 
could with difficulty prevail on myself to turn, and the effect of which 
I am sure I shall never forget. 


GEZIRAT ASSOUAN, OR ELEPHANTINA.—DEC. 6. 


It was fasting that I discussed the knotty point with the Sheik, 
whether I should pay the hundred piastres for my boat hire to Deir, 
or not; for this was the sum demanded. I knew it was enormous, 
and therefore declined it unconditionally, and would listen to no- 
thing like arrangement with the Reis, or the captain of the boat. The 
Sheik, however, although he admitted that it was a handsome for- 
tune for this country, and more than he ever possessed at one time, 
advised the payment of it, merely because Mr. Legh, the last trav- 
eller here, and the only one beside Mr. Burckhardt who had gone 
into Nubia, since the time of the Danish traveller, Norden, nearly a 
century ago, had paid that sum for a large party, including his tutor, 
dragoman, and three servants. I was unfortunately neither so rich 
nor so well accompanied as that interesting young gentleman, who 
is a man of large landed possessions in England; and I confess that 
the honor of my nation, so often urged upon me by the Sheik, did 
not appear to me so much a matter of fit consideration in this in- 
stance, as a due attention to the state of my purse. Strong as my 
inclination was, therefore, to proceed into Nubia, I was compelled 
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to decline the intention, if no other conveyance than this offered 
itself, for to perform the journey on foot would be hazardous, if 
not impossible. 

We devoted the morning to an examination of Assouan, which 
possesses no monuments of interest, though once a flourishing Ro- 
man colony, as Syene, and from its situation, as the port of the Egyp- 
tian frontier, it must have even been a port of consequence to its 
possessors. Between the present village and the ruins of the old 
Arabic town, the remains of a small Egyptian temple are just visi- 
ble above the rubbish in which it is buried. It was once surrounded 
by a gallery, nothing of which can now be seen but the embrasure 
between two pillars, the capitals of which are beautifully sculptured 
and painted. On the portico of the entablature, scattered around, 
are well cut hieroglyphics, but so broken and disfigured that no sort 
of connection can be traced between them, or any thing like a plan 
of the building described. Not far from this, to the southward, and at 
present in the centre of a well cultivated garden, are two small red 
granite pillars, with two door frames of the same stone, and por- 
tions of the building lying on the ground ; though from the absence 
of all sculpture, and the appearance of the plan, it seems rather like 
an early Christian than an Egyptian building. A mass of solid ma- 
sonry here projects into the stream, at a short distance from this, 
and from the arched windows and passages connecting chambers 
with the river, into which its waters were received, it is conjectured 
to have been a Roman bath. Besides these, there are no other re- 
mains of antiquity, unless the ruins of the Saracenic town be admit- 
ted of the number. 

The present village of Assouan derives all its consequence from 
being the entrepot of communication between Egypt and Nubia, and 
this is at present so limited as to be productive of but little benefit 
to the population there. From Ibrim, Deir, and the banks of the 
Niie above the Cataracts, they receive dates; and from the desert 
an inferior kind of Senna, both of which are sent down by the Nile, 
to Cairo for sale and exportation. Even in this trade, the people of 
Assouan partake of nothing beyond the labor of transporting the 
productions from above the Cataracts to the place of embarkation 
below. Arab traders resort here from Cairo, and purchase them 
with piastres on the spot, while the Nubian boats return immediately 
to their homes without benefiting the port of Assouan by the smallest 
disbursement there ; nor can the whole of this trade in the most pro- 
ductive seasons, amount to more than a thousand pounds sterling 
annually. There are neither forts, arms, nor soldiers. The Go- 
vernor is himself a Nubian by birth, whose equipage consists of 
four Arab spear men; he does not even possess a horse for his use, 
and his whole property would, probably, not exceed two hundred 
piastres in value. This man is not even intrusted with the collec- 
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tion of the tribute, a Turkish soldier paying his regular visit for 
that purpose, and obliging the Sheik himself to bow before his su- 
perior authority. 

On crossing over to the island of Elephantina, or, as it is called 
by the natives, Gezirat Assouan, we landed at the southern extremi- 
ty, and climbed over the steep rocks by which it is here defended 
from the stream. At this end are remnants of a solid quay-work 
building, founded on immense granite rocks, sculptured with hiero- 
glyphics, though the building itself is plain, and may be either of 
Egyptian, Greek, or Roman workmanship, having been constructed 
with the materials of ancient edifices, the broken and uncemented 
ornaments of which, are visible in many detached spots. This em- 
banked facing is continued towards the eastern edge of the island, 
opposite the Arabic ruins of Assouan, founded also on rocks, and 
might have been intended to preserve the soil from being forcibly 
torn away by the stream, which becomes rapid here from its depth 
and contracted channel. Two portions of square windows, looking 
from a gallery toward the Nile, are the only remains of the build- 
ing which was about this massy wall, and the traces of steps com- 
municating with the water may also be seen, though now choked 
with rubbish, as well as the door by which they opened into the 
stream. Foundations of well built private dwellings, scattered 
fragments of sacred edifices, and heaps of rubbish, formed by the 
accumulated destruction of Arabic settlements, cover all the soil, 
and present a picture of the saddest desolation. Among the known 
Egyptian monuments, the first on the south, is the portion of a large 
gate, of red granite, ornamented with sculpture of a coarse style 
and execution, and beyond it, towards the east, foundations recently 
dug up of an extensive building which continues all the way to the 
water, and appears to have communicated with the flight of stairs 
leading from the freestone quay and gallery into the river. 

North of this, and nearly in the centre of the island, is a temple 
of small dimensions, but in excellent preservation. It consists of 
a sanctuary, entered by a portico of two columns, and enclosed on 
each side by a gallery of square pillars, the entrance facing towards 
the east. Every part of the building is ornamented with consider- 
able care, the subjects are varied, the sculpture excellent, and the 
coloring beautifully preserved in several parts. On the facings of 
the pilasters, which form the surrounding gallery, are represented 
two figures in an attitude of fondness, the arm of the one encircling 
the neck of the other, while the disengaged hand of the one who em- 
braces is extended horizontally, as if accompanying by its action 
some expressive pledge, injunction, or discourse, relating to the 
“crux ansata,” as the figure is called, which is presenting by one par- 
ty and about to be received by the other, and is generally understood 
to represent the key of the Nile. On some of the groups, both 
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the figures wear the human face; in others, the male wears the 
head of the geat, and in others, of the hawk. On the outer walls 
of the temple, the same subjects are frequently repeated, particu- 
larly on the south, where the parties are guarded by the hovering 
vulture, accompanied by long inscriptions in small hieroglyphical 
characters. The design of the northern part of this temple is more 
distinct, from being less encumbered with rubbish, and the sculpture 
is less injured and defaced. 

The subject of these pictorial representations appears to relate to 
the progressive rewards of a successful hero, from his first receiving 
the benedictions of the priesthood, to his being admitted to the ho- 
nor of presenting an offering in person to the divinity, arranged in 
successive pictures. ‘The first toward the east, or near the portico, 
contains a group of four persons, the principal of which, may be 
either a priest or a deity; he wears a feathered head-dress, and 
from his wrist hangs a chain, ingeniously formed of hieroglyphical 
emblems, while he supports himself on a staff of the same nature. 
To this personage, the hero is in the act of being presented, by a 
human figure, with a goai’s head, wearing the sacerdotal habit, 
and followed by a female with the lotus-staff and key, or crux ansata. 
The slender figure is closely wrapped in a rich embroidered robe, 
painted in splendid colors, and a serpent is seen issuing from the 
front of the head dress. The priest reclines one hand on the 
shoulder of him whom he presents, and lays the other on his head, 
as if in benediction; while the god extends his arm, and placing his 
hand on the brow of the hero, bestows his approbation or his 
blessing. 

In the next compartment, the same individuals present to him, in 
whose presence he last stood, the offering of lotus flowers; and the 
third picture represents him with a different head-dress, sacrificing 
to the priest and attendant female who presided over his first intro- 
duction, the victims for the feast, bound animals, birds, fruits, 
flowers, &c. The last of these divisions portray him with the 
horns and sacred bonnet, worn by the priest in the sacrifice, and 
presenting to the divine Priapus an offering of four young bulls, 
which he leads before him in a group, by strings fastened to their 
fore legs, holding them coiled in his hand, while a key hangs at the 
end of each, grasping, at the same time, a wavy staff, and holding 
in his right hand a rod, by which the offered animals are driven. 

On the first inspection of this progressive history, I was inclined 
to interpret it as the progress of a candidate for initiation into the 
sacred body, with whom every attribute of power appears to have 
been lodged ; and to consider the first as alluding to his presentation 
for approval; the second, his offering to him who had bestowed the 
benediction and acceptance ; the third, his sacrifice to the priesthood 
as the price of admission into their order, and the last, his incorpo- 
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ration among them by the investiture of the sacerdotal head dress, 
and by his offering of bulls to Priapus, whose mysterious presidency 
over all religious rites, whose triumphant elevations in all proces- 
sions, whose eternal representations in every temple, from the 
threshold to the sanctuary, and even upon the altars themselves, I 
have endeavored in vain to understand. The dress of the hero 
through every step, except the change of head ornaments in the last, 
is rather that of a warrior than of a priest; the features are evi- 
dently those of an individual portrait throughout, and bear, in many 
instances, the closest resemblance in all the representations of the 
face. Inscriptive tablets are always hung near him, and the pro- 
tecting vulture is his constant guard ; a combination of circumstances 
which incur a supposition of its designating the honors done to 
some successful warrior, who might have founded this small temple 
as a monument of gratitude to the divinity who presided over his 
arms, and to whom it might have been subsequently dedicated as a 
lasting record of his victories. 

The inner walls of the sanctuary represent a grand sacrifice, beau- 
tifully sculptured, the stone preserving the fineness and color of 
marble. Near the terminating door, the hero is represented be- 
tween the priest and the priestess, who both embrace him; and 
towards the entrance of the sanctuary he is seen, attended by the 
female only, officiating before a rich altar, and presenting an offer- 
ing of incense in one hand, while he pours out a libation with the 
other. Around the altar are beasts and birds of sacrifice, fishes, 
fruits, and flowers, the lotus and palm in all their varieties, vases of 
liquors, and emblematic representations of the divinity, Isis. Upon 
the altar itself is represented a large boat, containing a votive tem- 
ple, surmounted by the winged globe, the emblem of eternity ; the 
extremities of this boat are terminated by ram’s heads, executed in 
a bold style, and richly ornamented; and before the votive temple 
worshippers are kneeling. Over every part of this picture are 
long inscriptions, in perpendicular columns, of small hieroglyphies, 
while the hero himself is still accompanied by his inscriptive tablets, 
and still guarded by the protecting bird. Could this have been the 
offering of a spoil taken in battle? the consecration of the vessel 
which had borne him successfully through a voyage of danger? or 
of one in which he was about to embark for war? 

On following the line of the portico, toward the Nile, fragments 
are met with which prove the attachment of other buildings, now 
destroyed—and at a short distance are the remains of a Greek or 
Roman circular porch, to the north of which is a red granite statue, 
in a sitting posture, of coarse execution, and much disfigured, in 
the proportion of about nine feet high, and with the arms crossed 
on the breast, holding in one hand a crook, in the other, a flail, like 
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the figures at the Memnonium at Thebes, but without hierogly phical 
ornaments, as if it had never been finished. 

Nothing remains of this temple, further to the north, except one 
side of the pilastered gallery, and a small part of the sanctuary 
wall. This edifice appears to have been built on the same plan and 
dimensions as the southern one, since the square pillars are precise- 
ly of the same size and number, and both are exactly similar in the 
design of their ornaments, the cornice of the inner part only differ- 
ing in being formed of the serpent with the sacred bonnet. The 
destruction of the walls is a matter of extreme regret, as, like those 
of the other temples, they certainly depict the progressive stages of 
some historical event, the triumph of some hero, and, in many 
places, the figures are grouped with a graceful ease that departs 
from the usual severity of the Egyptian pencil. 

In one group a hero has vanquished an enemy, who lies extended 
prostrate before him on the ground, while three other persons are, 
apparently, expressing their gratitude for delivery ; and the victor, 
in an attitude of earnest declamation, is in the act of returning their 
address with the warmth and animation of a Demosthenes. An 
adjoining compartment represents offerings of incense to the same 
hero, who here bears a standard, or some warlike emblem; and 
other groups much broken and defaced, show graceful combinations 
and expressive forms. 

In the large compartment above, the honored chief is receiving a 
presentation from the divinity itself, under the form of Isis; and in 
the centre of this picture priests are bearing on their shoulders a 
large altar, surmounted with a boat, in the same manner as on the 
inner walls of the sanctuary, in the temple we last saw, to the 
southward of this. 

Reaching this, the northern extremity of the island of Elephan- 
tina, we embarked in a small boat, and made the circuit of it by 
water. The scenery, from every point of view, is highly pictu- 
resque—bold granite rocks, clusters of small islands in the stream, 
intervening spots of verdure, scattered palm grounds, water raised 
by wheels and oxen, fertile gardens, and interesting ruins. 

Landing on the western bank of the Nile, opposite to Assouan, 
we ascended the long and tedious hill of sand, which extends over 
to the edge of the river, and after a weary walk, in a scorching sun, 
we reached the ruined Christian monastery on its summit. Although 
one finds no remains of art within its mud built walls to repay, in 
gratification, the difficulty of the way, yet it is impossible to con- 
tinue long amid such silent desolation without having all the feel- 
ings of the heart brought into action, without becoming oppresssed 
with a reflective melancholy, as sad as the sterility of the scene that 
inspires it. We walked round the building, ascended the tops of 
its ruined walls, and traversed it in every direction without being 
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able to form any thing like a correct idea of its plan. It appeared 
to be a mass of confused chapels, halls, long galleries, dark and 
confined cells, and even ramparts of fortification, built at different 
periods, subsequently fallen into decay, in the order of their suc- 
cessive erection, afterward repaired, and converted to different uses, 
and now forming an extensive, but an irregular and dilapidated pile. 
Every portion of the building was rudely constructed, and the in- 
terior decorations were not less so; the chapels, of which there 
must have beea a considerable number, each having, apparently, its 
tutelar saint, were whitewashed, and painted on the inside with full 
length portraits of hermits, whose features and drapery, from the 
instability of the colors, were now indistinctly mingled ; and not one 
even of the innumerable Greek sentences on the walls, could be 
accurately copied without much labor and a long stay, having been 
written with a loose red chalk, that was at first, most probably, im- 
perfect, and is now scarcely legible. 

It is difficult for the imagination to conceive a more inhospitable 
or forbidding situation than was here chosen for the foundation of 
this establishment—’tis the utmost refinement of exile which self- 
denial seems capable of sustaining, and rather than mere solitude, 
it appears like a withdrawing altogether from creation, like a deser- 
tion of every thing that characterizes life, and yet continuing to 
exist. A burning and unclouded sun gives to the broad surface of 
yellow sand, on which its beams find neither shade nor verdure, such 
an insupportably dazzling glare, that the eye becomes painfully fa- 
tigued in merely resting on it for a moment, and to have had this scene 
always before it, as a never-changing picture, must have been abso- 
lutely worse than blindness. In the long vaulted corridors, or gal- 
leries, which run through the building, one feels all the gloom with 
which bigotry and superstition have loaded religion, and sought, 
by mystery and darkness, to impose upon her followers, whom they 
have taught rather to be melancholy than happy; and in the dark 
and dismal cells which appear to have formed the habitations of 
those anchorites who had made this seclusion their living grave—it 
is impossible not to be filled with horror with the monastic system 
itself, and to pity those who could suffer themselves to be thus en- 
slaved by it. 

Happily for myself, my opinions had been long since fixed on the 
subject of asceticism, and I had no difficulty in resolving the ques- 
tions, to my own mind at least, as to whether man was formed for 
solitude or society, and whether a state of suffering or of satisfac- 
tion could be most agreeable to his Maker; else, here was a scene to 
renew the inquiry, and perplex one with doubts afresh, since nothing 
short of the most deep rooted persuasion of a contrary opinion 
could have reconciled me to the privations of so sterile and desolate 


a spot. 
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THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE ITALIAN OF MANZONI. 


( Tue Ode of Manzoni, “In Morte di Napoleone,” is one of the most celebrated 
productions of the modern school of Italy. It has been frequently translated, and 
among others, we believe, has received that honor from the illustrious Goethe. 
This is a form of poetry much cultivated by the Italians. It is well adapted to the 
genius of their harmonious and rhythmical language. Visionary enthusiasm, 
richness of coloring, abruptness of transition, boldness of thought and imagery, 
are its chief characteristics. It is the offspring of the poetic faculty in the highest 
state of excitement; numine afflatus ; rapt, inspired. The noble specimen of 
which we offer a translation, is animated by a high degree of Pindaric fire. Elabo- 
rated with all the art of the poet, it has yet the freedom and spirit of an improvi- 
sation. The version which we present is as literal as the differing genius of the 
two languages would permit. Perhaps too much has been sacrificed to this effort ; 
but in handling the work of so eminent master, it has been deemed a duty to render 
his ideas and phraseology with as much fidelity as practicable. The substitution 
of the “Ebro” for the “ Mansanare,” in the third stanza, rendered compulsory 
by the exigencies of the metre, is not beyond the limits of poetic license.] 


He was ; as motionless—the sigh 
Of agony now drawn— 
The mortal spoils unconscious lie, 
The mighty spirit gone! 
Thus, awe-struck, with astounded ears, 
Earth, mute, the solemn tidings hears ; 
Musing in silence on the hour, 
Last of that man of fate, 
Nor knows when step of mortal power 
Like his, so proud of late, 
Shall rudely spurn the dust again, 
That stains her blood-besprinkled plain. 


IN MORTE DI NAPOLEONE. 
( 1 CINQUE MaGGiO. ) 


Ei fu; siccome immobile, 
Dato il mortal sospiro, 
Stette la spoglia immemore 
Orba di tanto spiro, 

Cosi percossa, attonita, 
La terra al nunzio sta; 
Muta pensando all’ ultima 
Ora dell’ uom fatale, 
Né sa quando una simile 
Orma di pié mortale 
La sua cruenta polvere 
A calpestur verra. 
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Enthroned, my spirit saw him shine 
Radiant, nor woke her strain, 
When fall’n, by changing fate’s design, 
He rose, to fall again, 
Then was her voice not heard, to vie 
With thousand voices raised on high. 
Virgin alike of servile praise 
And dastard outrage, now 
She comes, when that refulgent blaze 
Hath sudden ceased to glow, 
Uttering a hymn beside his urn, 
Perhaps the future shall not spurn. 


From Alp unto the Pyramid ; 
From Ebro to the Rhine, 
His sure-aimed thunderbolt flew wide, 
Swift as the lightning’s line; 
It burst from Seylla to the Don, 
From sea to sea its flashings shone. 


Was this true glory? let them speak— 
Hard task—who are to come! 

And reverent bow with aspect meek, 
Before the Almighty, whom 

It pleased to stamp such ample trace 

Divine, on one of mortal race. 


Lui sfolgorante in soglio 

Vide il mio genio e tacque, 

Quando con vece assidua 

Cadde, risorse, e giacque, 

Di mille voci al sonito 

Mista !a sua non ha: 

Vergin di servo encomio 

E di codardo oltraggio 
Sorge or commosso al subito 
Sparir di tanto raggio, 
E scioglie all’ urna un cantico, 
Che forse non morra. 


Dall’ Alpi alle Piramidi, 
Dal Mansanare al Reno, 
Di quel securo il fulmine 
Tenea dietro al baleno; 
Scoppié da Sciila al Tanai, 
Dall’ uno all’ altro mar. 
Fu vera gloria? ai posteri 
L’ ardua sentenza ; nui 
Chiniam la fronte al Massimo 
Fattor, che volle in lui 
Del creator suo spirito 
Pitt vasta orma stampar. 
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The fieree delight, the rapture stern, 
That springs from purpose high ; 

Throbs of a heart whose longings burn, 
And wake for thrones the sigh, 

And reach them too, and snatch the prize, 

That seemed a mockery to the eyes; 

All these he felt—glory more bright 
From perils safely passed ; 

The victory changing with the flight ; 
The palace, exile, last ; 

Twice prostrate in the dust, supine, 

And twice exalted at the shrine! 


His name he spake; two ages, armed 
Against each other late, 
Submissive bow’d, as if, alarmed, 
From him they sought their fate ! 
Silence! he bade with haughty mien, 
Their judge; then sate himself between :— 
He vanished,—on a narrow strand 
Idlv were closed his days, 
Of boundless envy object grand, 
Of pity and amaze ; 
Of unextinguishable hate, 
And love that would not yield to fate. 


La procellosa e trepida 
Gioja @’ un gran disegno, 
L’ ansia d’ wn cor, che indocile 
Ferve pensando al regno, 
E’! giunge, e tiene un premio 
Ch’ era follia sperar, 

Tutto ei provo ; la gloria 
Magzgior dopo il periglio, 
La fega, ela vittoria, 

La reggia, e il triste esiglio, 
Due volte nella polvere, 
Due volte su gli altar. 


Ei si nom6: due secoli, 
L’ un contro Yaltro armato, 
Sommessi a hui si volsero 
Come aspettando il fato : 
Ei fe’ silenzio, ed arbitro 
S’ assise in mezzo a lor: 

Ei sparve, e i di nell’ ozio 
Chiuse in si breve sponda, 
Segno d’immensa invidia, 
E di pieta profonda, 

D’ inestinguibil odio, 
E d’ indomato amor. 
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As o’er the shipwrecked wretch’s head, 
The gathering waters climb— 

O’er which, though tossed on high, they spread 
Their fearful forms sublime— 

He strives in vain, with piercing eye, 

Some far-off vessel to desery; 

Thus o’er his soul a gathering crowd 
Of memory’s brood would swell; 


How often, ah? his story proud 
He sought himself to tell, 

And on the eternal page his hand 

Fell, palsied by a task so grand! 


And ah! how oft when languid day 
In silence sank to rest, 

Downcast those orbs of kindling ray, 
Arms folded to the breast, 

He stood,—while visions of the past 

Came hurrying o’er his spirit fast ; 

That eager hailed the mobile tent, 
Resounding vales, the glare 

From glittering arms of warriors sent, 
And squadrons waving fair ; 

The imperial sceptre’s stirring sway, 

And myriads rushing to obey. 


Come sul capo al naufrago 
L’ onda s’ avvolve e pesa, 
L’ onda su cui del misero 
Alta pur dianzi e tesa 
Scorrea la vista a scernere 
Prode remote invan; 
Tal su quell’ alma il cumulo 
Delle memorie scese ; 
Oh! quante volte ai posteri 
Narrar se stesso imprese, 
E sulle eterne pagine 
Cadde la stanca man! 


Oh ! quante volte al tacito 

Morir d’ un giorno inerte, 
Chinati i rai fulminei, 
Le braccia al sen conserte, 
Stette, e dei di che furono 
L assalse il sovvenir. 

Ei ripens6 le mobili 
Tende, e i percossi valli, 
E il lampo dei manipoli, 
E I’ onda dei cavalli, 

E il concitato imperio, 
E il celere obbedir. 
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By thoughts like these his spirit riven, 
Alas! might sometimes sink | 
E’en to despair—a hand from heaven 
Then snatched him from the brink, 
And pitying bore him from beneath, | 
Aloft, ’mid air more light to breathe, 
And placed him mid the flowery ways | 
Of hope, the realms of light 
Beyond, bright with immortal rays, 
Desire’s aspiring flight, 
Where glory past, with present weighed, 
Is naught but silence and but shade. 


Beneficent, immortal, bright, | 
Thou, Faith, whose triumphs erowd, 
Record this also with delight,— 
Since eminence so proud 
To Golgotha’s dishonor’d mount 
Ne’er bowed a penitential front ; 
Ah, keep from where his ashes lie 
Each word of bitter strain! 
The God who prostrates, lifts on high, 
Who wounds and heals again, : 
Watched hovering o’er the lonely bed 
Of him who sleeps among the dead. 











Ahi! forse, a tanto strazio 
Cadde lo spirto anelo; 
E disperé; ma valida 
Venne una man dal cielo, 
E in pitt spirabil aere 
Pietosa il trasporto ; 

El’ avvio su i floridi 
Sentier della speranza, 
Ai campi eterni, al premio 
Che i desiderii avanza, 
Ov’ é silenzio e tenebre 
La gloria che passé. 


Bella, immortal, benefica 
Fede ai trionfi avvezza, 
Scrivi ancor questo; allegrati: { 
Che pitt superba altezza 
Al disonor del Golgota 
Giammai non si chino. 
Tu dalle stanche ceneri 
Sperdi ogni ria parola ; 
I] Dio che atterra e suscita, 
Che affanna e che consola, 
Sulla deserta coltrice 
Accanto a lui posd. 
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THE ALTAR OF FASHION. 
By the Author of the “ Dutchman’s Fireside,” “ Westward Ho!” gc. 


Once upon a tie, the Goddess of Fashion becoming tired of the 
cares of her fantastic and wayward empire, resolved to choose a 
Vice-Queen to govern in her name, and preside over the caprices 
of her wide-spread dominion. Accordingly, arraying her person 
in all the colours of the rainbow, she seated herself on a throne, be- 
fore which was erected an altar, where all her votaries were accus- 
tomed to come and offer up their sacrifices. 

The Goddess, at first sight, was fair to look on; but the true con- 
noisseurs in female charms, one and all, denied that she was beautiful; 
for when they came to examine her critically, it was found that her 
face had a jaded, harassed, and sickly appearance; that her colour 
was not natural; her vivacity assumed; her smile all artifice; and 
though her actions seemed graceful at first, yet a little close obser- 
vation betrayed the secret of study and art. Affectation, they said, 
always runs into extremes,—grace never. 

The attire of the Goddess was gorgeously fantastical, and instead 
of setting off the beauties which nature had once prodigally bestowed 
upon her, was only calculated to distort them into deformities. 
Her waist was compressed into a span; her bosom flattened by ar- 
tificial pressure, until that loveliest of all the attributes of woman- 
hood seemed to be transferred to her shoulders, which projected 
behind in a most unseemly manner, calling forth none of those 
touching associations, which one sex may awaken without a blush, 
the other cherish without offence. Her sleeves were wider than her 
body, and had they been made to resemble wings, might have given 
the beholder the idea of an angel; but they were shaped like bal- 
loons, and created no other impression but that of disproportion, 
which, whatever the canons of fashion may say, is always allied to 
deformity. Indeed all her arts seemed to have been devoted to re- 
press the ordinary functions of nature; and Nature, who never per- 
mits these violations with impunity, had revenged herself by branch- 
ing out into various unseemly exuberances, which produced the ef- 
fect of caricature on the eye of the beholder. All the harmonious 
and graceful outlines of the female form were lost in the chaos of 
misplaced ornaments, and the tyranny of compressing ligaments,— 
destroying all freedom of graceful action, and scorning all the rules 
of proportion, without which nothing can be really beautiful. 

The throne of the Goddess, though gorgeously decked with fan- 
tastic finery, and glittering with gilded ornaments, dazzled rather 
than pleased at first sight. But when it became more familiar to the 
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eye it seemed a union of discords rather than of harmonies. There 
were neither taste nor congruity in the disposition of the parts, and 
the effect of the whole was fatiguing and unsatisfactory. It tired by 
its glare, rather than pleased by its splendour; and it was observed 
by those whose taste had been refined by the habitual contemplation 
of the beauties of a graceful simplicity, that the longer they looked 
the more tiresome it became. The altar was placed at the foot of 
the throne, and covered with a profusion of bonnets, caps, shawls, 
cuffs, frills, flowers, corsets, worked handkerchiefs, and other para- 
phernalia, almost as high as a steeple. 

Having seated herself on the throne, around which was a crowd 
of attendants, scattering thousands of artificial perfumes that over- 
powered the balmy fragrance of a bright May morning, the God- 
dess commanded that proclamation should be made by sound of 
trumpet, that she was about to choose a Vice-Queen from among 
her votaries. The notes of the brazen instrument penetrated the 
recesses of drawing rooms, dressing rooms, and boudoirs, rousing 
all their occupants ; and what was specially remarkable, they echoed 
in the rural vales, and quiet recesses of the country, where the 
peaceful inhabitants heard the sonorous brawling. 

At the sound of the trumpet the whole World of Fashion was in 
motion; the milliner’s shops were ransacked for the newest finery, 
to enable the devotees to appear to advantage in the presence of 
their Goddess; and full sorely did the pockets of many a worthy 
citizen rue the twanging of that brazen instrument. In a little 
while might be seen a vast crowd of females, of all ages, hastening 
from every part of the habitable world, dressed in their gayest 
attire, and making their way to the throne of the Goddess. White, 
black, tawney, and copper-coloured, all pressed forward, all ani- 
mated by the hope of becoming the representative of the Goddess, 
and swaying the sceptre of her universal empire. 

A little Indian maid, from the forests of the Far West, outran all 
the others, and arrived first at the foot of the throne. Her face was 
painted of a variety of colours; her head covered with a coronet of 
feathers; her nose and ears ornamented with copper-washed rings ; 
her dress consisted of a rare assortment of skins and finery, de- 
rived from a visit to Washington; her moccasins were beautifully 
embroidered with porcupine quills, and her whole appearance be- 
trayed the secret that Fashion had her votaries even in the depths of 
the primeval forest, among the children of nature. The Goddess 
having decided that no choice should be made until all the claims 
had been presented, motioned the little maid to stand aside, and in 
a few minutes she became so intently employed in viewing herself 
in the great looking-glass of Fashion, that she paid no attention to 
what was going on afterwards. 

At this precise instant, there was seen ata distance over the wide 
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expanse of the ocean, on the borders of which the Goddess had 
erected her throne, in order that she might receive the earliest 
fashions from abroad, a little black speck, which, on a nearer ap- 
proach, proved to be a bark canoe. Darting along the murmuring 
waves, it bounded to the snow white sands, and there stepped forth 
a claimant from the far-distant region of Polynesia, the Paradise of 
all the isles, the abode of a people, at no distant period past the 
happiest and the most innocent of any in the world. The young 
girl was beautiful, but it was plain that these beauties had been 
marred by attempts to adopt the finery, and copy the affectations of 
the votaries of Fashion. There was an odd, awkward mixture, a 
constant struggle between natural grace and clumsy affectation ; 
and her dress excited the ridicule of the myriads, that by this time, 
had gathered together from every region of the peopled earth. She 
had probably received it from some gallant sea-captain, or perad- 
venture missionary’s wife, and though it might have been fashion- 
able some half a dozen years ago, the whole assembly, with one 
voice, denounced it as antediluvian. The mortified votary was 
motioned aside by the Goddess, and retired deeply affected, to the 
spot where the Indian maid was admiring herself, and where they 
soon fell into a quarrel] about whose face it was that looked so beau- 
tiful in the glass. 

The next applicant that presented herself at the foot of the throne, 
was a white maiden of the pure Anglo-Saxon race, the product of 
a new-born Republic, where, if women only knew how beautiful 
nature has made them, they would scorn to call in the aid of fashion- 
able deformities. But, unfortunately, as yet they remain ignorant 
of their superiority over all the rest of the world, save now and 
then that some one, more fortunate than the rest, detects an angel 
as she stoops down to drink from some crystal spring. The dam- 
sel came wriggling along, curtsying, as by courtesy it is called, as low 
as whalebone ribs would permit, and at once caught the approving 
eye of the Goddess, who nodded approbation, and desired the fair de- 
votee to present her claims to the honor of being her representative. 

‘Divine Goddess, ”’ she replied, “‘ my claim rests on the implicit 
obedience I have paid to thy laws, ever since I came to years of 
discretion. From that period I have made what was fashionable, 
the rule of my life, in opinions, dress, and behaviour. It has been 
my religion, my law, and my conscience. I have sat up late at 
night, when I should have been asleep—because it was the fashion. 
I have attended soirées, routs, and balls, when my health admonished 
me I had better stay at home—because it was the fashion. I have 
turned aside from all domestic duties and occupations—because it 
was the fashion. I have laced myself so tight, that I may safely 
boast that I could hardly breathe, and sacrificed both comfort and 
health—because it was the fashion. I have made myself deformed 
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in the eye of Heaven, by using every effort to mar the figure it had 
bestowed upon me, and arrest the course of nature—because it was 
the fashion. I have made it a rule to hide or expose my person, 
not as the dictates of modesty, or the dignity of my sex, required— 
but because it was the fashion. I have not asked myself what was 
conformable to my duties to the domestic circle in which my lot 
was cast, or to those moral obligations enjoined on my sex, by the 
great Creator of the world—but I have inquired what was the fashion, 
and acted accordingly. When it was the fashion to be pious, I was 
pious ; and when the fashion altered, I shut my bible and turned my 
back on the church. Above all, dear Goddess of my devotions, I 
have done violence to my first ailections, and starved my heart to 
feed my vanity. I have discarded a youth who possessed and de- 
served my love, because he was not fashionable, and given myself 
to another—because he was the fashion. Lastly, I have worn satin 
slippers to walk the streets in winter, at the risk of my life—because 
it was the fashion.”” Here the breath of the young woman failed, 
and she fell into a long hollow cough, which prevented her saying 
any thing more. Retiring a little on one side, she sat down panting 
for breath, and those about her thought she was fainting, until they 
observed that her cheeks were the colour of scarlet. 

On her retiring, a second young maiden came pressing forward 
with a countenance, though faded, yet full of delicacy, and a figure 
which, though Fashion had tried all she could to spoil it, was still 
graceful in its outlines and motions, notwithstanding her waist bore 
testimony of the rack. Her breath was short, her bosom heaved 
with eager anticipation, and without being questioned by the God- 
dess, she addressed her in a sweet voice, as follows: 

“TIT am an only child, and have been from infancy without a 
mother. My remaining parent was long an invalid, and as it could 
not be reasonably expected I should be forever soothing his infirm- 
ities, I sought refuge from loneliness and ennui, in the gaiety of the 
fashionable world. I resolved to devote myself to thee, dear God- 
dess; and leaving my father to the care of nurses and doctors, be- 
come one of thy most faithful worshippers. I have sacrificed all 
those antiquated sources of enjoyment, that are said to spring from 
the faithful discharge of those tender ministrations, that fall to the 
lot of our oppressed sex, in every situation of life, unless they have 
the sense and spirit to break their ignominious thraldom, and enlist 
among thy free votaries. My father died one night that I was 
dancing at a ball. I have lost all capacity to derive pleasure from 
domestic occupations and enjoyments ; I have survived the power 
of loving any thing but myself; I live only on the admiration of 
that world which is now forsaking me; my beauty is fading away ; 
my health is gone; my mind forever incapacitated for all delights 
but those of gratified vanity, whieh are now beyond my reach, and 
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nothing remains but the fruition of my ambition. Pity me, dear 
Goddess, and reward one who has sacrificed all to thee!” The 
Goddess moved her aside courteously, and she retired weeping, 
being elbowed out of the way by another competitor. 

She was a matron of some five-and-forty, dressed in the extreme 
of the mode, with a certain protuberance behind that proved, beyond 
doubt, she had lately paid a visit to Paris. Her face still retained 
the melancholy ruins of what once was beauty, and her confident 
air indicated that she had been accustomed to look the world in the 
face without blushing. Waiting for no questions, she related, with 
a confident air and tone, a tale of the total neglect of all the duties 
of a wife and a mother. Having sated her vanity with the admira- 
tion, or rather envy, of the little circle of Fashion in her native city, 
by a display of all those vulgar airs and fineries miscalled genteel, 
she had fallen into one of those desperate diseases which are only to 
be cured by a trip to Paris. She left her husband, whose business 
would not admit of his accompanying her; her children, who she 
discreetly considered would only be in her way; and became one 
of those lady-errants so common at the time in which the events 
recorded in this true history occurred. Every where she strove to 
attract the notice of the fashionable world by efforts unbecoming, 
if not disgraceful, in women; and finally closed her career abroad 
by sacrificing her reputation in attempts to procure the patronage 
of a titled Roué, who she fondly believed could gratify her ‘onging 
for that charmed circle, which the folly of inexperience fancies the 
abode of happiness. 

All this time the husband, an honest merchant, was toiling at his 
desk to supply her extravagance, and her children growing up 
without the cares of a mother. She remained long enough abroad 
to learn a lesson of her own insignificance, as most of your itine- 
rant ladies do; to taint her good name as a wife and a mother; to 
impair the fortune of her husband; to lay the foundation of misery 
to her children, by leaving them to the care of hirelings; and to give 
herself a claim to assume a ridiculous superiority on the score of 
having travelled. This last was so common at that time, that people 
of any pretensions to fashion had become actually ashamed to visit 
Europe, or the Falls of Niagara, it was so desperately vulgar. 

The retirement of the travelled lady was succeeded by a great 
bustle among the crowd, which was every moment increasing, oc- 
casioned by the approach of a creature of rather doubtful character, 
which came wriggling along, flourishing a little black whalebone 
switch in the most graceful manner imaginable. Its waist was 
rather thinner than that of the female votaries ; its bosom projected 
in a manner that put their sunken chests quite in the background, 
and it wore a pair of flesh-coloured gloves. In short it was no bad 
imitation of a woman, and might have passed for one had it not 
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been for a prodigious crop of whiskers which bristled about its 
cheeks and chin, hiding its little pale face ; and being of a fiery red, 
reminded the pious devotees of one of Fox’s martyrs with his visage 
enveloped in the flames of persecution. 

The Goddess nodded familiarly to the little thing as an old ac- 
quaintance, which straightway proceeded to set forth its preten- 
sions. In a squeaking, affected voice, half male, half female, and 
in classified words, interlaced with bad French, it set forth how it 
dressed itself four or five times a day; employed the most fashion- 
able milliners of Paris to make its corsets and stuffings ; had learned 
the names of upwards of one hundred dishes of French cookery, 
and was a regular connoisseur in all; and that it had actually in- 
vented three new fashions, one of which was adopted by the royal 
family of France, which had used all its efforts to deprive him of 
the honour. Finally, it modestly stated, its claim to some degree 
of literary distinction was unquestionable, having written a tale of 
three pages, divided into sixteen chapters ; and four pieces of poetry 
on entirely new subjects, namciy: an Address to the Moon; an Ode 
to the Evening Star, which he had discovered sometimes rose in 
the morning; a Song about Nothing, which puzzled all the critics ; 
and a furious Pindaric Ode, abusing matters and things in general, 
after the manner of another bard of that day, who tied his collar 
with black riband, and drank gin and water instead of muddling his 
genius at the Castalian Fount. 

The Goddess listened to this detail with such evident complacency 
that the female votaries became alarmed least the prize should be 
given to this little strange equivocation. They accordingly sug- 
gested doubts as to its sex, and the Goddess, with evident unwilling- 
ness, courteously requested it to stand aside for further investigation. 

It would be but a tedious repetition to record the claims of all 
the applicants who came forward in succession. Suffice it to say, 
there was a striking similarity in all. Each one had made sacrifices 
at the Altar of Fashion, which fashion could never repay, and strayed 
out of that domestic circle where alone woman can find happiness, 
or administer to the happiness of others. Each and all had gathered 
but the bitter fruit of disappointment, the apple of the Lake of So- 
dom, fair without—but within, nothing but dust and ashes. 

The Goddess, who soon becomes tired of one object or pursuit, 
and lives alone on the lean diet of perpetual variety, long before a 
hundredth part of her votaries had put forward their pretensions, 
was observed to exhibit symptoms of ennui. She yawned inces- 
santly, pulled a bunch of artificial flowers all to pieces, and could 
only keep herself awake by fixing her eyes on the great looking- 
glass. The crowd of devotees, who always imitate their Queen, 
were straightway infected with similar symptoms of langour. A 
fit of yawning seized them all, and a dead silence, as unnatural as 
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profound, reigned throughout the vast illimitable crowd. The little 
Indian maid became tired to death, and seizing her bow and arrows 
sought her native wilds again; while the damsel of Polynesia 
launched her light canoe and paddled away out of sight over the 
bosom of the melancholy main. 

On a sudden the calm which reigned all around was disturbed by 
the approach of some one chattering with vast volubility. The 
Goddess started, and withdrawing her eyes from the looking-glass, 
bent them with smiling eagerness on some one approaching. The 
crowd separated, as if with one accord, at the waving of her hand, 
to make room for a little French milliner, who came forward puffing 
and blowing, and vociferating about a long voyage, sea sickness, 
and what not, followed by a train of apprentices, each bearing a 
band-box as large as a balloon. The litthke woman announced that 
she was just from Paris with the newest fashions. She directed 
her attendants to open the boxes and display their contents, that the 
Goddess might make her choice; and straightway there was such a 
mighty rush of the crowd that garments were torn, and divers devo- 
tees almost demolished by the elbows of certain travelled ladies, who, 
having seen the world, did not mind trifles. Even the Goddess herself 
seemed awakened to new life; her eyes sparkled, her cheeks would 
have glowed still more intensely had their colour been natural, and 
she so far forgot her divinity as to descend from her throne to try on 
a beautiful lace cap, ornamented with ribands of various colours. 

The devotees, for a while, forgot the object of their coming, and 
were all now eagerly employed in rammaging amongst the trumpery 
of Madame Fricassée de Poulet, just arrived from Paris, when 
they were roused by the sound of the trumpet which had called 
them together. 'The Goddess, who had been contemplating herself 
in the great looking-glass, found the lace cap so inimitably becom- 
ing that her gratitude overflowed. It made her look twenty years 
younger ; and commanding silence, she caused proclamation to be 
made, that Madame Fricassée de Poulet, of Rue Petit Pot de 
Créme, Paris, should thenceforward be recognized by her votaries, 
in all parts of the world, as the legitimate representative of the 
Goddess of Fashion, until the arrival of another little French mil- 
liner from Paris with a fresh cargo. 

And thus it came to pass, that ever since that period, the devo- 
tions of all the worshippers at the Altar of Fashion have been 
offered up at the milliner’s-shops of Madame Fricassée de Poulet, 
Rue Petit Pot de Créme, and her successors in the office of Vice 
Queen. The disappointed votaries consoled themselves with Ma- 
dame’s trumpery, all save the travelled lady, who declared, with a 
toss of her head, that the whole of it was out of fashion before she 
left Paris, and consoled herself in the disappointment of her ambi- 
tion by ever after pampering her vanity. 
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SONG. 


BENEATH THE BRIGHT MOON. 


CHORUS. 


Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star 

Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar, 

Sweep with swift fingers the quivering chords, 

And breathe in soft accents, impassionate words, 
Beneath the bright moon, beneath the bright star, 
Sing the shrill chorus, and touch the guitar. 


Thick coming fancies are gathering fast, a 
And the mantle of song o’er the minstrel is cast, 

Echoes the woodland with musical notes, 

O’er wave and o’er mountain the melody floats. 


Beneath the bright moon, &c. 


Dreams of our childhood, fair visions of youth, 
Season of innocence, rapture, and truth, 

Summer of life, when the purple blood flows, 

And no chills of misfortune its spring current knows. 


Beneath the bright moon, &c. 


In your own land of eld, ye proud halls of the great, 
What booteth your splendour and lordly estate, 
Your high turrets crumble, your battlements fall, 
But the song of the minstrel outlasteth them all. 44 


Beneath the bright moon, &c. 


Lady, fair lady, awake—oh and hear, 

The minstrel’s low numbers arise on the ear! 

Soft is the evening air, fragrant the wind, 

And love’s sweetest influence steals on the mind. 
Beneath the bright moon, &c. 





A taper appears—’tis love’s own signal light, 

In answer it burns to the heart it makes bright; 
The casement is raised, and the curtain is drawn, 
And the listening fair one her lover looks on. 


Beneath the bright moon, &c. 


A garland of flowers love's trembling hand weaves, 
The rose and the lily commingle their leaves, 

Carnations and snow-drops are blended in one, 

And quick at the feet of the minstrel are strown. 


Beneath the bright moon, &c. 


The song it hath ceased, and its notes die away, 
O’er woodland and mountain, o’er river and bay; 
The casement is closed, and the taper burns low, 
But the hearts of the lovers unitedly flow. 
Beneath the bright moon &c. 
Beveriy, Mass. J. P. 




















